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For Zion’s sake I will not hold my Peace, and for the sake of Jerusalem I will not rest 
until her Just One come forth as Brightness, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.— 


Isaiah Ixii: 1. 


PERIODICAL PAYMENT OF PETER’S 
PENCE. 

The Living Church of December 9 contained a 
notice of the death of the Rev. Arthur Lloyd, M.A., 
which occurred at his home in Tokyo, Japan, 
on October 26. Our Anglican contemporary 
gives a brief sketch of his life but does not mention 
in what way Mr. Lloyd, though still remaining an 
Episcopalian until his death, became a Confessor, 
if not a Martyr, to the cause of Catholic Unity. 

Volume I, Number 2, of THe Lamp, which was 
published in March, 1903, contains a remarkable 
article from the pen of Mr. Lloyd, entitled “How 
it looks to a Missionary.” 

“Japan,” he says, “‘is a happy hunting ground (perhaps 
‘dumping-ground’ would be a better term) for many a 
sect or division of the Christian name. Romans and 
Russians, Anglicans, High, Low, and Broad, from Amer- 
ica, England, Canada; Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Baptists, Unitarians—even Mormons and 
the disciples of Mr. Dowie—are all working side by side 
in the snug little, tight little Island which claims to be the 
Great Britain of the Orient. 

“We, who would be Catholics, if we could, and whose 
one desire is to plant in these isles the One Church that 
Christ founded, find ourselves against our wills doing that 
which we would not do. We are reproducing in Japan 
the sects and divisions which disfigure the Christianity of 
England and America; we are baptizing our converts 
nominally into the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, but actually into the religious bodies which have 
given us authority to come here. A moment's unbiased 
thought ought to convince any fair-minded person that 


this is not the mode of evangelization which Christ and 
His Apostles contemplated.” 

After considering various remedies proposed; 
such, for instance, as “a Union of Evangelical 
Churches,” Mr. Lloyd continues: 

“T am sorry to feel that a man like myself who believes 
in the Catholic doctrine of Priesthood, with all that is 
bound up with it, must be content to remain outside of 
any ‘evangelical union’ which treats as non-essential 
things which I have learned to look upon as essential. 

“I am therefore brought to communions possessing a 
valid ministry as alone offering me a reasonable basis for 
The one Church must have an Episcopate 
descended from the Apostles, the authoritative trans- 
mitter of sacerdotal authority and grace, the authorita- 
tive guardian of the faith. I find in Japan three bodies 
possessing that Episcopate, or claiming to possess it, but 
I do not find that the Apostolic Episcopate (a term 
which is surely more Catholic than the ‘Historic Episco- 
pate,’ which was born of the spirit of compromise); I do 
not find that the Apostolic Episcopate all say the same 
thing. The little flock of Catholic Christians in Tokyo 
has five Bishops to look after it—a Roman Archbishop 
with his Coadjutor, a Russian Archbishop, a Bishop of the 
Church of England and a Bishop of the Church of Amer- 
There are divisions in the Episcopal College! In fact, 
Episcopacy alone, without a head, does not lead to Unity. 
There must be a centre of unity, a general in chief command. 
The Missionary Church of Christ is an army invading the 
enemy’s territory, and we need only read Kinglake’s 
Crimea to learn what disasters come from a divided 
command. 

“‘T have therefore learned to turn to the See of Peter, the 
consistent witness to the Unity of Christ’s Church, as the 
solveni factor in the Missionary problem, and to pray that 
He who alone can turn the hearts of the children to their 


union. 


alas! 


ica. 











fathers, may turn the hearts of us Anglicans to the allegiance 
from which in an evil hour for the whole Church we revolted. 
What might not have been the history of the Christian Church 
if the great English nation, so pious, so sensible, so zealous 
and yet so sober, had remained true to her allegiance in that 
great crisis! 

“The question to me is no mere question of ritual. I 
know very little ritual; indeed the humble shrines at 
which it is my delight to minister do not allow of elaborate 
services. I care very much more for doctrines, but I care 
most of all for Christ’s Will. I know that there are some 
points in Roman doctrine that are hard, and I never 
preach a doctrine that I do not believe; but I have con- 
fidence that ‘if any man will do His Will, he shall learn of 
the doctrine.’ I don’t think that this confidence is 
misplaced. 

“TI HAVE TAKEN TO THE PERIODICAL PAYMENT OF 
PETER’s PENCE, AS AN OUTWARD AND VISIBLE SIGN OF 
THE DESIRES OF MY HEART.” 

A COSTLY PRICE. 

It was this last-named resolution on the part of 
the Rev. Arthur Lloyd for which he had to pay a 
costly price, and which viewed from the stand- 
point of its far-reaching results we believe will 
make the example of Arthur Lloyd of Japan a 
memory in history after all else about him is for- 
gotten. Very shortly after the publication of his 
article in Tue Lamp as quoted above, the mission- 
ary authorities of the Episcopal Church cable- 
gramed from New York to their representative in 
Japan calling for the immediate resignation of Mr. 
Lloyd from the Presidency of the Standing Com- 
mitte2 of the Missionary District of Tokyo and 
from the Presidency of St. Paul’s College. An- 
ticipating the cablegram Mr. Lloyd voluntarily 
resigned his post and accepted a professorship in 
the Imperial University under the Mikado, and 
from that time acted as a layman, merely, of the 
Episcopal Church and formed the habit of at- 
tending the early service at St. Andrew’s Episco- 
pal Church of Tokyo and High Mass later on in 
the day at a Catholic church. 

One of the far-reaching results growing out of 
Mr. Lloyd’s practice of sending periodical Peter’s 
Pence to Rome is as follows: At the close of the 
Russo-Japanese war, on the occasion of sending 
his Peter’s Pence to the Holy Father, he addressed 
to him a personal letter suggesting that it would 
be a gracious and wise thing for His Holiness to 
send to the Mikado a letter expressing his thanks 
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and appreciation for the manner in which Catho- 
lic soldiers were treated by the Mikado during the 
course of the war. Pope Pius X acted upon the 
suggestion made by Mr. Lloyd, not only sending 
such a letter to the Mikado but entrusting its 
delivery to His Eminence Cardinal O’Connell, 
the present Archbishop of Boston, but who at that 
time was the Rector of the American College in 
Rome. So much pleased was the Mikado with 
this embassy from Rome that he graciously 
expressed his willingness that the Jesuits in‘mem- 
ory of St. Francis Xavier should establish a 
Catholic University in the capital of his Empire. 
Nothing that Mr. Lloyd ever did as a zealous 
missionary of the Episcopal Church in Japan can 
compare with the magnificent results which, in the 
Divine Providence, are likely to flow from a Jesuit 
University in Tokyo and yet, if we have been 
rightly informed, such is to be one of the conse- 
quences of Mr. Lloyd’s Periodical Payment of 
Peter’s Pence. 
ONE CENT OUT OF EVERY DOLLAR. 

But this is not the only fruit which Mr. Lloyd’s 
practice has borne. His example was immediately 
followed at Graymoor and it has been a rule of 
the Society of the Atonement since 1903 to lay 
aside one cent out of every dollar of its revenue 
and to send the same as Peter’s Pence to the Holy 
Father twice a year, namely, on the Feast of the 
Chair of St. Peter at Rome, January 18, and on 
St. Peter’s Day, June 29. As the Society develops 
under the blessing of God and its membership is 
enlarged, the observance of this rule, we trust, 
will lead to a measurable increase of the funds at 
the disposition of the Vicar of Christ for the 
extension of the Kingdom of God. Thus it is that 
“being dead” Arthur Lloyd “still speaketh,” and 
we feel that we can erect no better monument to 
his memory than to perpetuate the custom which 
he so laudibly began and for which he suffered so 
keenly at the hands of his co-religionists.* 

It is not generally known that the mental 


*Offerings of Peter’s Pence forwarded to Graymoor be- 
fore the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair, Jan. 18, will on that 
day, with the offering of the Society of the Atonement, be 
sent to Rome. As this is to bea memorial of Mr. Lloyd 
and alms for his soul, we desire to make the sum as large 
as possible. The names of all contributors will be sent 
with the Peter’s Pence. 
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anguish which he underwent as the immediate 
result of the resolution to pay Peter’s Pence was 
an attack of brain fever which temporarily de- 
throned reason and nearly ended his life. We beg | 
of our readers, and especially every Catholic 
priest who reads this article, to pray for the soul of 
Arthur Lloyd when offering or participating in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. Eternal rest grant unto him, 
O Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon him. 


MULTUM IN PARVO. 


The Church Unity Octave from the Feast of St. 
Peter’s Chair, Jan. 18, to St. Paul’s Day, Jan. 25, 
will be observed this year for the fifth time. We 
beg all our readers to pray faithfully every day 
during the Octave, using the form of prayer set | 
forth on the next page. Those who can are 
urged to receive Holy Communion daily with in- 
tention, and all, we trust, will do so on the Sun- 
day within the Octave. 


Some have asked: Why an Octave? Why not 
a Novena? The fitness of an Octave beginning 
with a Festival in honor of what God Himself has 
constituted the Centre of Catholic Unity, viz. the | 
Chair of Peter, and ending with the Feast of the 
Conversion of the Great Apostle to the Gentiles, 
is so obvious that it needs very little exposition. | 
When the Founder of Christianity prayed for the 
Unity of His disciples the reason He gave was 
“that the World might believe.’ We are there- | 
fore to begin with Unity that we may end in the 
conversion of the whole world, the Chair of Peter 
stands for the first, St. Paul, the missionary con- | 
vert, stands for the latter. Then too an Octave, as | 
in music it is.the scale of harmony, may very well | 
typify harmony and unity among Christians. The 
Holy City of God is built four square and the 
octave is the double of four, which is also the 
figure of Universality. The Universal reign of 
Christ on earth, requires for its realization, the 
fulfilment of Christ’s prayer, Ut omnes unum sint, | 
That all may be one. We believe that no fitter 
time for a union of all Christians in prayer for the | 
healing of the divisions of Christendom could be | 


devised than this particular Octave, seeing that 
the starting point of disunity in all ages has been 
the departure of Christians from the Unity of the ° 
Chair of Peter. 


We await with the liveliest interest the advent 
of The Common Cause, “a magazine devoted to 
the great social problems of the day,” which is to 
be published in New York City. The following 
are the Board of Editors: James J. Walsh, M.D., 
Ph.D., Dean of Fordham University School of 
Medicine; Conde B. Pallen, Managing Editor of 
the Catholic Encyclopedia; Bird S. Coler, former 
Comptroller of Greater New York, and author of 
Socialism in the Schools; Charles N. McDermott, 
author of The Gospel of Greed; Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, President of the Laymen’s League for 
Retreats and Social Studies; Peter J. Collins, 
International Secretary of the Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; George E. Rines, Managing 
Editor of the Encyclopedia Americana; and John 
R. Meader, who is to act as Managing Editor of 
the new periodical. The Board of Editors explain 
the purpose and policy of The Common Cause in 
their own words: 


It is the purpose of The Common Cause to tell the men 
and women of America what Socialism really is—what its 
principles are—what their adoption would mean to the 
individual as well as to the nation. For years the Socialist 
propaganda has been permitted to do 1ts deadly work 
practically unchecked, and it is certainly time that the 
people should be enlightened as to the true character of 
the proposed Socialist program. 

It is this place in American public affairs that The 
Common Cause intends to occupy. While it will discuss 
all social problems, and always with a constructive ideal 
in view, it can be depended upon to expose the fallacies of 
Socialist theories—to prick the bubble of Socialist tactics 
through which the leaders of this movement hope to incite 
strife and hatred among men. To this end its efforts 
will be uncompromising and fearless, though great pains 
will be taken to see that there shall be no misrepresenta- 
tion of Socialist doctrines and no misinterpretation of the 
logical effects of such principles upon the affairs of life. 
As an evidence of the sincerity of its purpose, one of the 
regular departments of this magazine—The Question Box 
—will be open to all readers, and Socialists are heartily 
invited to make use of this opportunity to test the char- 
acter of their position. In accepting this invitation they 
may be assured of absolutely fair treatment, for The 
Common Cause purposes to tell—honestly and without 
prejudice—all the facts about the proposed ‘‘co-operative 
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commonwealth” concerning which so much is said and so 
little actually{known. 

In addition to the eminent men who compose its Board 
of Editors, The Common Cause has arranged for a corps of 
contributors representing the most able thought upon all 
social and economic questions, and its articles will not 
only deal exhaustively with these problems, but will also 
embody the first comprehensive attempt to treat the 
present social unrest from a practical point of view. 


As a Franciscan paper, THE Lamp itself is 
intensely interested in Socialism and we shall 
welcome with open arms our new contemporary 
The Common Cause. We hope the price at which 
it is to be sold will be low enough to make it a 
paper of the people, and not a magazine of the 
Savants merely. It should circulate where the 
literature of the Socialists circulate, if it is to be 
an affective advocate of the common cause, that 
is to say among the common people. 


The other day we received a note from a poor 
invalid in Maine, who lives 20 miles from a 
Catholic Church. There was something in that 
note which we feel strongly impelled to print 
because it throws light upon the private character 
of one whom the Holy Father has elevated to the 
high dignity of a Prince of the Church. 

“Cardinal O’Connell who gave me private 
confirmation (I am a cripple and cannot kneel) 
and has been such a kind friend, wrote me such a 
dear letter before he left Boston for Rome.” 

Here was the busy Archbishop, deluged with 
congratulatory letters and telegrams from great 
ecclesiastics and high personages from far and 
near, and compelled by sheer necessity to employ a 
clerical staff to answer them, yet he finds time to 
write to a poor lonely cripple in a lowly cottage 
amid the woods of Maine. No doubt His Emi- 
nence’s Guardian Angel bent smiling over his 
shoulder when he penned that letter. 


The home coming of their Eminences, Cardinal 
Farley and Cardinal O’Connell will be the oc- 
casion of a great Catholic demonstration in New 
York and Boston. The former is expected to 
arrive on January 15, and the latter about a 
week later. 











FORM OF DAILY PRAYER FOR THE 
CHURCH UNITY OCTAVE. 

Antiphon. That they all may be one, as 
Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee; that they 
also may be one in Us; that the world may be- 
lieve that Thou hast sent Me. St. John xvii, 
3. 

I say unto thee, that thou art Peter: 

And upon this Rock I will build My church. 

LET US PRAY. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, Who saidst unto Thine 
Apostles, Peace, I leave with you, My Peace, I 
give unto you; regard not our sins, but the faith 
of Thy Church, and grant unto her that peace 
and unity which are agreeable to Thy will, Who 
livest and reignest God forever and ever. Amen. 

DAILY INTENTIONS. 

Thursday, Jan. 18—Feast of St. Peter’s Chair 
at Rome—The Return of all the “other sheep” 
to the One Fold of Peter. 

Friday, Jan. 19—The Return of all Oriental 
Sects to Catholic Unity. 

Saturday, Jan. 20.—That the Lutherans and 
other Protestants of Continental Europe may 
find their way “Back to Holy Church.”’ 

Sunday, Jan. 21—The submission of all 
Anglicans to the rejected Authority of the Holy 
See. 

Monday, Jan. 22—That all Christians in 
America may become one in Communion with 
the Vicar of Christ. 

Tuesday, Jan. 23—The sound conversion o 
all lapsed or bad Catholics. 

Wednesday, Jan. 24—The conversion of the 
Jews. 

Thursday, Jan. 25; St. Paul’s Day—The Con- 
version of the entire heathen world. 

N.B. It is also further recommended that at 
least one decade of the Rosary be said morning 
and night for the particular intention of each 
day; also that Holy Communion be received as 
often as possible during the Octave. 

Copies of this prayer may be obtained in any 
quantity of 


¢ 
i 


Tue Lamp PuBLisHING Co., 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
One cent a copy, 10c. a doz., 75c. a hundred. 
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NOTES ABOUT THE CHAPEL. 

In St. Francis Chapel on the Mount of The 
Atonement, as we go to press, the altars are being 
erected, the choir-stalls placed, the stations of 
the cross fixed upon the walls and the finishing 
touches put upon the building here and there. 
The Right Rev. Thomas F. Cusack, the Aux- 
iliary Bishop of New York, has named 10:30 
A.M. on the Feast of the Chair of St. Peter at 
Rome, as the time when the dedication will take 
place. We are specially pleased that our Mon- 
astery Chapel on the Mount of the Atonement 
is to be dedicated on this particular festival, and 
the reason is that it is a very important part of 
the mission of the Society of the Atonement to 
bear witness to the Chair of Peter as the divine- 
ly appointed Centre of a Reunited Christendom. 
As nearly as we can calculate, $500 is yet needed 
to fulfill our promise to Hts Eminence the Cardinal 
Archbishop, that we would complete the Church 
without debt. We hope that some zealous readers 
of Tue LAmp will help us to keep our word, by 
sending for collection envelopes and gathering a 
few more names for the book of remembrance 
which is now in the hands of the printer, but in 
which we have purposely left a few pages blank, 
for the insertion of the names of those who would 
be sent to us at the eleventh hour. The place 
provided in the altar for the insertion of the 
memorial book will not be finally sealed up until 
after the service of dedication; so there is a little 
time left for those to be enrolled who have not yet 
sent us any contribution. The total number of 
names contained in the book is at the present 
time: Priests, 380; Religious Communities, 310; 
the Faithful, living and departed, 1,400. 


There still remain certain articles which might 
be provided by individuals as memorial gifts, 
namely: The altar cards $10; Communion 
paten, $10; sanctus bell, $25; a cope, $40; censer, 
$15; a pair of acolytes’ candlesticks, $8; candel- 
abra, pair, $26; three pedestal for statue of St. 
Peter, $7.50; a confessional prie dieu, $10; ten 
pews or seats for the nave, at $7.50 cach; two 
vestirent closets at $50 each; stairs of entrance 
from the Friary lecture hall into the Church, $100. 





| 





Who among the Religious will provide the fair 
linens for the High Altar and the Altars of Our 
Lady and St. Joseph? 

It has been announced in Tue LAmp before, 
that the original plans for St. Francis Chapel were 
drawn by Mr. John C. Hawes, a former Anglican 
clergyman and missionary to the Bahamas, who 
was received into the Catholic Church at Gray- 
moor on St. Joseph’s Day last March and who, 
in gratitude for his conversion, made this offering 
to Almighty God. Shortly after the building had 
been begun, Mr. Hawes returned to England and 
it became necessary to provide another architect 
to supervise the completion of the Chapel. It 
was then that Mr. Carlton Strong, a distinguished 
architect of Pittsburg and a recent convert to the 
Catholic Church, offered his services. In his 
Anglican days Mr. Strong was well known as the 
President of the Anglo-Roman Union and an 
ardent advocate of the corporate reunion of the 
Anglican Church with Rome. We take this 
occasion to express our grateful thanks, not only 
to Mr. Hawes but also to Mr. Strong. Some of 
the most beautiful features of the completed 
Church are due to the latter; as, for instance, the 
finishing of the tower after the pattern of St. 
Francis Church in Asissi and also the roof con- 
struction of the interior and the beautiful rood- 
beam effect. We hope to see the day when Mr. 
Strong’s talent, so consecrated as it is to the 
service of Almighty God, may be generally re- 
cognised in the Catholic Church, and that he 
shall become a builder of many of God’s Houses in 
various parts of our great country. 


If any of our‘priest subscribers are engaged in 
Church building we direct their attention to the 
advertisement of the T. F. Phillips Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, which appears in this issue. For 
the choir stalls, sedilia, and other woodwork of 
the Chapel, we asked estimates of a number of 
competing firms; and the Phillips Company in 
their figuring were not only lower than the others 
but they also have produced and executed their 
work in a most satisfactory and superior manner. 
We believe that those who have churches to build 
will find it to their interest to communicate with 
this firm and it is for this reason that we are 
recommending them. 
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ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN. 


A benefactor of St. Christopher’s Inn recently 
endorsed over to us a check drawn by the Robert 
Appleton Co. for $3.20. It seems that the Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia publishers have offered to their 
subscribers a discount of 10% on the unpaid bal- 
ance due for the Encyclopedia provided the entire 
balance is paid at once. By taking advantage of 
this offer our benefactor was able to obtain this 
discount and sends it to aid the Brother Christo- 
phers, with the sug- 


of them almost barefooted and very thinly clad. 
To make constant provision for so many is a 
severe tax on the resources of the Friars of the 
Atonement and we are glad to have the assistance 
of any who will help us. Two large boxes arrived 
the other day from a Benedictine school in New 
Hampshire containing overcoats, underwear and 
clothing of various kinds. We have notification 
of a similar box on its way from Mt. St. Mary’s, 
Emmittsburg, and we would be most grateful for 
similar boxes sent us by other benefactors, par- 
ticularly if they 





gestion that other 
readers of THE LAMP 
who may have pur- 
chased the Catholic 
Encyclopedia on the 
instalment plan 
might benefit the 
Brother Christophers 
in the same way by 
paying the full 





amount at once and 
thus obtaining from 
the Appleton Co. a 
similar check to his 
own, and he con- 
cludes, “I hope my 
new idea will prove 
to be, if not a gold 
mine, at least a ben- 
efit in some degree.”’ 

We have come to 


that season of the year when the want of the | 


Brother Christophers is most dire and where for 
thousands of footsore wanderers there is abso- 
lutely no employment to be found. That the 
Brother Christopher is willing to work we have 
demonstrated during the summer and autumn 
months, and St. Francis’ Chapel on the Mount 
of the Atonement stands as a monument to the 
fact. The St. Christopher’s Inn is crowded 
every night with a score of poor men who do not 
know where the next night’s shelter and the next 
day’s food is to come from. There are also many 





ST. CHRISTOPHER’S INN. 


should contain shoes, 
which are most 
needed at this time of 
the year. If money is 
sent for the purpose, 
of course the shoes 
can be purchased. 

Do you recall in 
the Tales of the 
Wayside Inn—*The 
Legend Beautiful” 
—how 


“In his heart the monk 
was praying 

And the Inward Voice 
was Saying: 

‘Whatsoever thing thou 
doest 

To the least of Mine 
and lowest 

That thou doest unto 
Me!’” 

You will notice a cross onthe gable end of St. 
Christopher’s Inn. This gives the Atonement 
stamp to this humble building. Inside the loft but 
at the other end there is an altar of the Blessed 
Virgin witha crucifix above it and here every night 
the Brother Christophers recite the Rosary led by 
one of the Friars. In the morning they attend 
mass in the Monastery chapel, and many of them 
are brought to confession and Holy Communion, 
not infrequently after an absence of often twenty, 
or even forty years. Nowand then a non-Catholic 
among them is converted. 





CONVERTS’ LEAGUE AND THE CHURCH 
UNITY OCTAVE. 


The first meeting of the New York Converts’ 
League for the season was held on December 7 in 
Cathedral College Hall. The two addresses of 
the evening were made by Rev. Father Rockwell, 
S. J., and the Rev. Father Paul,S. A. The former 
urged upon the members of the League frequent 
reception of Holy Communion, in fact daily 
Communion when it was possible, and insisted 
that nothing would make their labor for the con- 
version of non-Catholics so effectual as the fre- 
quent reception of Holy Communion. 

The Rev. Father Paul dealt with the subject 
of the Church Unity Octave and how it might be 
observed ¢ ffectively by the members of the Con- 
verts’ League, laying particalar stress upon 
making it the occasion of Missions to non-Cath- 
olics and the adoption of the Feast of the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul as Convert’s Day with corporate 
Communions of Converts and a popular evening 
service to which non-Catholics might be invited. 

Rev. Father Hughes, Superior of the Paulist 
Fathers and the founder of the Converts’ League, 
was also present and stated that it was just eleven 
years since he and certain companions called on 
Archbishop Corrigan and obtained from him his 
hearty approval of the formation of the Converts’ 
League. He also invited the members of the 
League to attend First Vespers of St. Paul’s Day 
at the Paulist Church and Solemn Mass the next 
Sunday, when he hoped that the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of New York would be present, also that 
they would coéperate in making specially suc- 
cessful this year the Mission to non-Catholics 
which would take place on or about the time of 
the Church Unity Octave. 

We record all this with special gratification as it 
will mark a further stage of last year’s develop- 
ment of the Church Unity Octave from being merely 
a period of prayer to a time of practical effort 
for the conversion of America to the Catholic 
Church and the winning of our separated brethren 
to the fold of Catholic unity. 


The example set by the Converts’ League in 
working for the success of the Mission to non- 
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Catholics in the Paulist church ought to be widely 
followed and by assembling in St. Paul’s Church 
on the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul the 
League will help to emphasize the recognition of 
St. Paul as the special patron of Converts and his 
Festival as Converts’ Day. If such gatherings 
could be made on the Feast of St. Paul in all our 
larger cities and towns throughout the country it 
could hardly fail to give a big impulse to the work 
of the conversion of non-Catholics. 


LEAGUE OF PRAYER FOR THE SALVA- 
TION OF SOULS AND CONVERSION 
OF AMERICA. 


Epiror’s Note.—By our request, Miss Edith 
R. Wilson, has prepared the following account of a 
League which meets with our cordial endorsement, 
because it is in entire harmony with the Church 
Unity Octave of Prayer and the mission of THE 
Lamp. 


“Oh my Redeemer, through the sorrowful Heart 
of Mary.” I offer Thee my thoughts, words and 
actions of this First Thursday for the salvation 
of souls and conversion of America, in union with 
Thy Prayer to the Eternal Father, ‘that they all 
may be one: as Thou Father in Me and I in Thee.’ 
Amen.” 

This short and simple prayer voices the pleading 
of a League, now numbering over 60,000 members, 
for the Salvation of Souls and the Conversion of 
America. The work of Prayer was begun very 
humbly, less than two short ago. On 
the February, 1910, a few 
devout souls united in its repetition. In May of 
the same year, permission was received from his 
Eminence, Cardinal Farley, to distribute leaflets 
containing the prayer. 


years 
Ist Thursday of 


Shortly after, he ex- 
pressed his approbation of its intent in the follow- 
ing words: ‘The Prayer of the League for the 
Salvation of Souls and Conversion of America is 
hereby given my hearty approval. + John, Arch- 
bishop of New York, July 14, 1910.” 

So the little messenger went forth with its 
Episcopal Imprimatur, to gladden many hearts 
longing for the conversion of their native land and 
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elicit a prompt, ever increasing response; and 
not only so, but from across the water, from clois- 
tered convents and from priests and laymen in 
the busy walks of life, hundreds of letters arrive. 
Benedictine Abbeys are largely represented in 
these letters from beyond the sea. Downside, 
Stanbrook, Oulton Abbey furnish each a large 
quota of names. Our French Sisters in Canada 
have also joined the League. One large Con- 
gregation offers its 1700 Religious with the 30,000 
pupils scattered through its various schools, as 
members. Again coimes a letter from the Factory 
Girls of ; Canada, saying, ‘““They want to 
join the League.”” From remote towns in our ex- 
treme South and West, quite unknown localities 
to many of us, petitions come for leaflets for them- 
selves and friends. Recently, Aug. 4, 1911, an 
Indulgence of 100 days for each recital was granted 
to the League prayer by Archbishop Farley. 
Within the month, Bishop Colton of Buffalo added 
his approval. Surely God’s Blessing is upon the 
work! America was discovered by a Catholic, a 
Catholic Queen stood ready to sell her jewels to 
obtain funds for the little fleet which bore its 
discoverer. Catholic Franciscans were its first 
missionaries. May it not be that God wills our 
land should be brought, some happy day, to the 
Confession of the One, True, Catholic Faith: 
that we all may be one in Him. 
Send your name for enrollment to 





Hunts Point, N. Y., Corpus Christi Monastery. 


CATHOLIC HOLLAND. 





Under the régime of bigotry and oppression Holland 


entered upon the nineteenth century, but developed dur- | 


ing its course into one of the fairest gardens of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

According to statistics drawn up by a Protestant 
minister, Holland in 1805 contained 673 parishes and 
925 priests; at present there are 1,015 parishes and 
2,310 priests. Between 1830 and 1900 the Catholics 
spent over $200,000,000 on their churches alone, and 
established schools in which more than 150,000 children 
receive a Catholic education. 

In 1800 Catholic public worship was forbidden by law 
in Holland and the Catholics numbered only 300,000, 
while today they are two millions, and occupy the lead- 
ing positions in public life in the cabinet and parliament. 
—The New Century. 





THE KNIGHT'S VIGIL. 
By ALFRED Noyes. 


Once, in this chapel, Lord, 
Young and undaunted, 

Over my virgin sword, 
Lightly I chanted, 

“Dawn ends my watch. I go, 

Shining to meet the foe.” 


“Swift with Thy dawn,’ I said, 
“Set the lists ringing! 

Soon shall Thy foe be sped 
And the world singing! 

Bless my bright plume for me, 

Christ, King of Chivalry.” 


Warworn I kneel tonight, 
Lord, by Thine altar! 

Oh, in tomorrow’s fight 
Let me not falter! 

Bless my dark arms for me, 

Christ, King of Chivalry. 


Keep Thou my broken sword 
All the long night through, 
While I keep watch and ward! 
Then, the red fight through, 
Bless the wrenched haft for me, 

Christ, King of Chivalry. 


Take, in Thy pierced hands, 
Still, the bruised helmet; 
Let not their hostile bands 
Wholly o’erwhelm it! 
Bless my poor shield for me, 
Christ, King of Chivalry. 


Keep Thou the sullied mail, 
Lord, that I tender 
Here, at Thine altar rail! 
Then let Thy splendor 
Touch it once . . and I go 
Stainless to meet the foe. 
—The Century Magazine. 


If I send a trouble to you, or some contradic- 
tion, be not angry, lose not heart; I soon can 
raise the weight from you, and turn all burdens 
into joy.—Imitation of Christ. 
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IN THE RECTOR’S STUDY. 
By Grecory AUvSsTIN. 
V. 

The Rector has two pet phrases which he is 
uncommonly fond of ina discussion. One of them 
is “theological cold storage,” and the other, 
‘Sntellectual atrophy.” By the first he is pleased 
to signify that the Catholic Church—his Roman 
Church—has so stereotyped her doctrine that if 
one of her people wants to find an answer to any 
possible question in theology, he has only to open 
a cupboard, as it were, and see within it a drawer 
labelled to meet his inquiry. By the second of 
these phrases he understands that nobody has 
ever dared to think aloud since the Middle Ages, 
or that at some remote era in the history of the 
Church everybody stopped thinking and went to 
sleep. Now, looking at this state of affairs, if it 
were so, and looking at it from the standpoint of a 
layman, I am not at all sure that the world would 
not be far happier and better than at present. 
Certainly there would be less heartburnings 
amongst Christians and fewer unpleasantnesses 
of temper amongst the divines. For example, 
the Rector sometimes tells me he “can’t stand 
Magnus’s individualism.” Dr. Magnus, it ap- 
pears, is so opposed to the cold storage idea that 
his theology is always juicily fresh and novel, and 
I have heard it whispered that at the Clericus he is 
known as the doubting Thomas. One of his 
Reverend brethren is reported to have reminded 
him, in the course of a heated discussion on sacra- 
mental grace, that his position “was a far cry 
from St. Thomas Aquinas,” and it is said that the 
Doctor remarked with some asperity and, I must 
admit, a singular lack of consideration for the 
Angel of the Schools, “O, hang St. Thomas 
Aquinas!” This explosion caused some very 
unfavourable comment, I am told, at the Clerica 
in the following week when Mrs. Magnus was 
pouring tea, and almost served to disrupt that 
excellent association of ladies. 

Then, again, the Rector in his own parish is 
often subjected to many annoyances which cold 
storage would have spared him. Persons like 
Mrs. Midges and Miss Angela never question his 
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teaching on any subject whatever—indeed both of 
them, I should say, are decidedly in the condition 
of intellectual atrophy. But Miss Lucy Sharpe, ° 
who is just one shade less High than the other 
members of the firm, will not go to her confessions 
more than twice a year, and considers the General 
Absolution at Matins and Evensong, or in the 
Celebration, adequate for the cleansing-of her 
conscience. 

All through the Episcopal Church, I tell the 
Rector, it’s the same way. Really you know, I 
say to him, you have no standard of doctrine, no 
fixed authority. You have your school of thought 
and Dr. Magnus represents another. Amicably 
or ill-temperedly, you are always fighting amongst 
yourselves. There isn’t a single question of doc- 
trine on which you are all agreed; you are wearing 
out your energies and your Charity with theo- 
logical feuds,and your Conventions are either 
bloodless frays or innocuous semi-social gath- 
erings. Your bishops are just as_ individ- 
ualistic in their way as Dr. Magnus is in 
his—or, for that matter, as you are, for you 
know you balk at things that you call 
“Romanizing” in Father Nonpareil’s Catechism. 
Yes, your bishops, I tell him,—what can they 
mean, to claim the authority of Apostles and to 
exercise it as presiding officers of a corporation? 
Honestly, wouldn’t it be more conducive to peac 
in your own body and seem more consistent before 
the outside world, if you could get some one bishop 
like our Pope, decide upon the model you all 
wanted, and then stereotype the others accord- 
ingly? You don’t like our system of cold storage— 
why not make up your own and have something 
that would close the mouths of your laity and give 
peace to their tired brains? 

We had a discussion of this sort recently. 
The atmosphere was icy at the beginning of it, 
each of us rather carefully feeling his way; then 
things changed for a moment or two and there 
was an excess of heat. Probably both of us were 
so foolish as to lose our tempers. Then I said, 
“Look here, Reverendissime, can we talk this 
over like Christians?” 

“We ought to,” he replied; “Let’s forgive and 
forget.” 
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“Very well,” I said; “what do you mean, in 


exact language, by that expression of yours, 
cold storage?”’ 

He thought for a brief interval and then an- 
swered my question. 

“T mean this, that the Roman Catholic Church, 
with its over-precision in every theological ques- 
tion, little or great, and the voice of Infallibility 
always ready to speak, esems to me to have stifled 
all thinking and to have made originality a mortal 
sin.” 

“Thanks very much,’ I replied, “for your exact- 
ness. There’s no difficulty in understanding your 
point. What you say sounds rather familiar 
and ‘stereotyped,’ but the meaning is unmistak- 
able. Moreover, although your politeness—ex- 
cept when you lose your temper, on the rare 
occasions when you do lose it—or perhaps your 
intellectual environment has led you to say, seems 
to have stifled, I must suppose that you know 
whereof you speak. That is to say, you are 
perfectly informed as to the methods of our 
theological writers and teachers, and you clearly 


understand the definition and limits of Infalli- | 


bility. Am I right?” 

“Yes, I think you are. measurably.” 

“Would you mind being ‘less polite’ or less 
humble—and avoid seems and I think and meas- 
urably? You are acquainted with, let us say, the 
method of training in our Seminaries?” 

“Why, I have never exactly visited one, but I 
have been told about them by others.” 

“By some Seminarist, perhaps? or by one of our 
clergy?” I asked. 

“No, I have never talked with either sort, so far 
as I can remember.” 

“Ah, yes. Well you have read of them, studied 
the curriculum, of course?” 

He gave an impatient look. . “I have never 
gone into the matter thoroughly, I confess, but 
I am not entirely ignorant of the system followed.” 

“T am even less familiar with the methods of 
Seminary training than you,” I said. “My opin- 
ion, however, is that the methods are not fault- 
less” — 

‘That is mine also,’”’ said the Rector. 
“But, I was about to add, I think you might 


be able to aid me in an inquiry I should like to 
make that we may sometime continue this dis- 
cussion with greater profit. Could you mention 


| some work on Catholic Seminary education, not 


a criticism of it, for of these there must be a plenty, 
good, bad, and indifferent, since the institution is 
not faultless, but a precise and not too compre- 
hensive treatment of the subject, such as a layman 
could read understandingly? Any book that 
comes to your mind.” 

He smiled—‘“‘All knowledge is not got out of 
books.”’ 


“How true,” said I. ‘Well, let me ask you 


| another question. Will you be so good as to 





mention one other human institution that is 
faultless? One of your own Seminaries, for 
instance? Or perhaps one of your standard 
works of theology—Pearson on the Creed, would 
that be an example?” 

He smiled again, looked fondly up at a rather 
worn volume in faded blue on an upper book 
shelf. ‘‘Dear old Pearson!” he said. ‘He isn’t 
half-bad.” 

“So I have been told,” said I; “but Dr. Magnus 
once said he was about one quarter good, and 
Father Nonpareil, I doubt not, would say he was 
only an old Protestant.” 

At this moment a boy’s voice in the street called 
out shrilly to a companion. The voice, as it 
floated in through a half-open window, was con- 
demning the Pope to perdition. We stepped tothe 
window and saw the figure of a lad of fifteen or so 
fleeing up the street, while another, presumably a 
valiant soldier of the Church Militant, followed 
in hot pursuit. 

We sat down again. “That fleet-footed young- 
ster temporarily in the advance,” I said, ‘reminds 
me of a mysterious Unknown who writes romance 
for the True Anglican. And the adventure 
reminds me of another question I wanted to ask 
you, Would you be so good as to give me your 
understanding of papal Infallibility?”’ 

“You are so very specific in your inquiries 
today,’ he replied, “I must ask if you want to 
know what J understand, what the world at large 
understands, or what the Roman Church would 
have us all understand.” 
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“QO, plainly, what is understood by the persons 
who have—” 

“Who have invented the idea?” 

“Tf you will accept the original definition of 
invent, that word will do. What I want is that as 
a clergyman you will give me the same exact and 
perspicuous statement in a matter of theology that 
a lawyer would make in a legal question out of 
At this moment the 
Cathedral clock on the mantel rang six. 


your exhaustive studies.” 
“T beg 
your pardon,” I said hastily, “but I have a 
theatre engagement tonight and I must be off at 
once.”’ 

“Sorry,” said the Rector; “what are you going 
to see?” 

“A foolish little operetta,” I answered, “but a 
rather clever study of life, they say.” 

“What is it called?” 

“Things that might be so.” 


FATHER BENSON ON THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH. 

Epitror’s Note. The following is taken from a 
lecture of Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson, M.A. 
of Cambridge, entitled: ““The Experiences of a 
Convert before conversion,” delivered in St. Martin’s 
Hall, Scotland-road, Liver pool. 

I then joined one of the few Orders of the Angli- 
can Church—that founded by Bishop Gore of 
Birmingham, whom I have the warmest love and 
esteem for. This Order had a house in Yorkshire, 
and it was there that I went. I believed then in 
the theory of appealing to the agreement of Rome, 
Moscow and Canterbury, for I said that these 
three divisions of Christendom made the Church, 
that where they agreed that was the revelation of 
God, and that where they disagreed the question 
The 
lecturer next proceeded to briefly explain the 
principal points of Christian doctrine that divided 
the three divisions. 


involved became a matter of pious opinion. 


Passing on to an account of 
his life in the Yorkshire Anglican Monastic institu- 
tion, Father Benson said: At that time I believed 
that we had the true priesthood, and we practised 
Catholic Doctrine. We had what we believed to 
be the Mass, we observed silence during the greater 


part of the day, we wore a certain kind of habit 
with a girdle, and some wore a biretta. We used 
the Anglican Book of Common Prayer, supple- 
menting it with a great part of the Catholic 
Breviary, and I for months—I might say years— 
before I became a Catholic 
RECITED MY ROSARY 

We taught the doctrine of Confession, 
and I can tell you that at the conclusion of the 
Missions which I conducted as part of my public 


every day. 


work I used to hear far more confessions than I 
have heard as a Catholic priest. People came 
perfectly naturally to confessior, and I thank God 
that I am able to say with certainty that most of 
them made true acts of contrition. I cannot bear 
those people who say that the Anglican Church is a 
mockery. It is not true, and to call it a mockery is 
almost as much as to say that its clergy were playing 
a hypocritical part. We were not. We believed 
that we were true priests, and I may say that we 
kept the seal of confession exactly as it is kept by 
Catholic priests. _ On practically every point except 
the supremacy of the Pope we believed the teaching of 
the Catholic Church, taught most of her doctrines, as 
thousands of Anglican clergy are doing today, and 
it is this High Church teaching that is building the 
bridge over which Anglicans will come into the true 


fold. 


THE GLADSOME GIVER. 


By Moruer St. JEROME. 





A glad giver taketh but very small heed 
To the thing that he giveth, 

But all his intent in the gift and the deed 
Is solace to whoso receiveth. 


Whatever the gift—if he set a great store 
By the one who receiveth— 

The courteous giver remembers no more 
The cost of the treasure he giveth. 


The dear worthy Passion of Christ is a gift 
Of a right gladsome giver, 

Forgetting the cost of the giving, makes shift 

To joy, so He souls may deliver. 
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“THE RELIGIOUS FORWARD MOVE- 
MENT.” 


By Maria LoncwortnH STORER. 


The whole Christian world, Catholic and 
Protestant alike, must wish God-speed to any 
effort which has for its aim a genuine reformation 
of Protestantism; for Protestantism is being grad- 
ually undermined by the modern “humanitarian”’ 
spirit which considers Christian faith an unimpor- 
tant matter, and which makes of the Christian 
Religion merely a school of morals and ethics— 
denying or putting in the background the Deity 
of its Founder and the worship of God the Father. 
The first and greatest commandment has in con- 
sequence beccme for the progressive Christian a 
rather vague sentiment about a vague Deity; and, 
of late years especially, this feeling has led to in- 
difference with regard to any strict observance of 
public worship on the part of a large majority of 
persons who call themselves “Protestants.” 

This falling away from the House of God and 
“the place where His glory dwelleth,” is commented 
upon with great satisfaction by Charles Eliot, 
President Emeritus of Harvard, in an amazing 
production called ‘The Religion of the Future,” 
which is printed and distributed by the Unitarian 
Association of Boston. Mr. Eliot’s promised land 
is to be inhabited by a chosen people, composed of 
the “Reformed Jews,” who have given up Jehovah, 
and the “Reformed Christians” who have aban- 
doned Christ as the Divine Son of God. For 
this enlightened race there is to be “no creed, 
dogma, book or institution.”” Mr. Eliot, as I have 
said, is much pleased with the disintegration of 
Protestantism, which, he says, is going on so 
rapidly since the dawn of the new century, that 
“in many places churches are closed and congre- 
gations disbanded.” 

One can see, from all these facts, that a irue 
reformation is a vital necessity for Protestantism. 
This Reformation must call upon the Protestants 
of today, in the words of the Divine Master, to 
“render to God the things that are God’s!” It 
must awaken to a consciousness of lost faith and 
abandoned duties that great mass of nominal 
“Protestants” who, if every church or chapel were 
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suddenly wiped away from the face of the earth, 
and if every clergyman or minister were smitten 
dead, would go placidly on, without a change in 
the habits and customs of their daily lives. 

To us, Catholics, there appears but one way 
to achieve this Reformation, and that way leads 
backward not “forward.” The new Protestant 
united movement, inaugurated on September 
18th in New York City, and supported by some 
very active and influential Episcopalians, calls 
itself ‘The Religious Forward Movement.” There 
is much talk about its being the greatest ‘‘moral 
movement” in the history of Christendom, 
“surpassing,” according to one newspaper, “the 
crusades of mediaeval times.” But the crusades 
were distinctly backward movements and they 
were not primarily moral! They led mankind 
back to the foot of the Cross—and to spread the 
Faith of the Holy Catholic Church was the sole 
aim and object of their spiritual fathers: Peter 
the Hermit and Saint Bernard of Clairvaux. 

If the “thirty missionaries divided into flying 
columns six strong” which are to preach in “ninety 
of the leading cities of the North American 
Continent” are going to call degenerate Protest- 
ants back to that faith which is enshrined in the 
Apostles’ Creed, then indeed may the whole 
Christian world, Catholic and Protestant, re- 
joice and be glad. 

The smallest progress toward Unity of Faith is 
a step in the right direction; but it must be a 
backward movement, and this name of “Religious 
Forward Movement” is misleading, if it really 
means a return to faith in the Deity of Christ and 
to attendance at church services. It certainly 
sounds more like the “progressive Christian” 
movement, the leaders of which have ceased alto- 
gether to be Christians in a religious sense; whose 
desire is only to exalt mankind, and whose idol is 
what Clémenceau calls “the Titanesque atom, 
man, who shall one day become the true God.’’* 

It is of vital importance that the “Religious 
Forward Movement” missionaries should utter 
no uncertain or ambiguous sounds with regard 
to creed and dogma. If they lower their stand- 
ards to the level of mere humanitarianism (which 


*Le grand Pan, by Clémenceau. 
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has neither altar nor creed) they will only help in 
the ruin of Christian civilization—which is threat- 
ened everywhere outside of the Catholic Church, 
its Creator and Protector. 

The Church is God’s Reformation of Man. 
She watches over him from the cradle to the 
grave. The Catholic “reformer,” priest or lay- 
man, strives to bring back to their senses and to 
their duties the very many Catholics who pursue 
the wrong in devious ways, while knowing the 
right. One of the greatest Reformers in the 
Catholic Church was the wonder-worker Saint 
Catherine of Sienna—who brought the Pope 
himself from Avignon back to Rome! Perhaps in 
no other one life, among the followers of Christ, 
do we find such outspoken truth about the 
abuses of riches and power; such blasting censure 
of cruelty and cowardice; such fearless arraign- 
ment of the high and mighty (whether Pope, 
King, Queen or Prelate) for unreadiness to face 
wrong and right it; united to such rigorous 
austerity and complete self-effacement. This 
marvellous work of ‘‘reformation” was done for 
the whole Christian world, and for all time, by a 
little white nun, who entered a severe religious 
order (the Dominican) at seventeen years old— 
and who died at thirty-one. 

Her task was to make all Christians follow 
Christ humbly and sincerely, and to make the 
Temple of God a sacred place. She took the 
scourge in her hand and used it fearlessly to drive 
out the evil spirits of pride, vain-glory and 
hypocrisy. 

Five hundred years ago there was much of this 
work to do, and there is still, and there always will 
be. If Protestants will only come back to Holy 
Church* they will find plenty of opportunity to 
reform both themselves and others! 

They can do as much as Martha and pray as 
muchas Mary. There is no limit to either work or 
prayer in the Catholic Church, whose Faith is that 
perfect freedom which serves both God and man. 

Saint Catherine of Sienna wrote many letters 
(several hundred), but she wrote one little prayer 
(her only poetry) which shows the source of all her 
inspiration: 


*A very interesting book entitled; “Back to Holy 
Church,” by Albert von Ruville. 
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“Nearer to God, His will to serve, 
Spirit Divine, my spirit draw: 
Inflame my heart with love and awe, 
From sinful thoughts my soul preserve! 
Lord God, uplifted by Thy might, 
My faltering courage waxes bold 
To front all ills that life may hold; 
Oh Christ, my Love! Oh Christ, my Light!” 


A REQUEST WHICH EVERY CATHOLIC 
OUGHT TO GRANT. 


Right Rev. Joseph Freri, Director of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith in the United 
States, asks us to publish the subjoined appeal for 
Missions, which of course we are most glad to do 
and we hope the Catholic readers of THe LAMP 
will every one write at once to Father Freri and 
ask for a Mite Box and get their neighbors to 
do the same. Don’t forget and God will reward 
you surely. 

Five Cents A Montu. 

This is what we ask of you for the Missions. It 
isa very small amount. Yet, if every Catholic in 
the United States would give it, the total would be 

8,771,256 DoLrars, 
at the end of one year! What an immense help 
this sum would be to missionaries, for the con- 
version of the world! But, what is the use of 
figuring what might be, if all Catholics were doing 
their duty! 

The question is: Are you giving five cents a 
month for the missions? We are sure you would 
not refuse it, if we were to knock at your door 
every month. The problem is: How to collect it? 

Send us your address and we will mail you a 

Mite Box 
in which you will drop an occasional penny as an 
act of penance or thanksgiving. When the box is 
filled, forward the contents to us. 

This charity will help to make 1912 a blessed 
year for you! 

Address 
Rr. Rev. JosEPH FRERI, 
The Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 
627 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 





NOTES OF MY RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


WRITTEN FOR HIS CHILDREN 
BY AN ANGLICAN CLERGYMAN. 
(A. D. 1895.) 

Edited by Orby Shipley, M.A. 
VI. 

A CHALLENGE FROM THE BISHOP. 

A correspondence between the Bishop and my- 
self arose, on my asking him to give his sanction 
to a Mission which I proposed to hold at Lower- 
vale. 

The Bishop, in the course of his reply, assured 
me that nothing would give him greater satisfac- 
tion than to do what I asked and to send his 
But, he confessed that 
he felt considerable uneasiness in so doing. He 
believed me to be a close and intimate friend of 
one who had recently made his submission to 
Rome: and he was uncertain how far I might 
sympathise with my friend’s action. Rumours 
had reached the Bishop of such sympathy; and 


blessing to the Mission. 


he felt it necessary to ask me to dispel the uneasi- 
ness which he acknowledged that he felt. 

If I can assure the Bishop that I am quite 
without any intention of leaving the Communion 
of the Church of England, either now or hereafter, 
he will as frankly support me, as he did a year ago, 
in another way. But, he feels it necessary to be 
thus assured. He would be betraying his own 
position, if he took part in a work which was to be 
conducted with a secret leaning to the Roman 
obedience. 

To the kind expressions contained in the 
Bishop’s letter, I replied with equal frankness: 
“Your Lordship’s letter divides itself into two 
parts. (1) As regards the first, you have been 
misinformed, for in no sense whatever is Mr. —, 
nor was he ever, a ‘close and intimate friend’ of 
mine; and in no way whatever has he influenced 
my opinions in the least degree. (2) As regards 


the second part, I regret that you should have felt 
uneasiness as to my position; and I should have 
thought that such uneasiness would have been 
removed, on my asking for my people-your fatherly 
benediction. 
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“It was not without deliberation that, some 
months ago, I expressed my opinion on what I 
held to be the unlawful usurpation of the secular 
courts over the Church of God. From the 
position I then took, viz: that I never had 
submitted and never would submit to their de- 
cisions in matters either of faith or discipline, I 
cannot withdraw. And if error be in this, I 
rejoice to know that John Keble and the late 
Bishop Gray are witnesses on my side. 

“That I lament the spiritual bondage of the 
Church in this land; and that I long for the day 
when the Episcopate shall be able to judge a 
priest according to Canon-law, in lieu, as at pres- 
ent, of Judge-made-law, I do not deny: and that 
the whole question of Jurisdiction needs reforma- 
tion, I thoroughly believe. The fact, that all 
spiritual discipline is in abeyance, I unhesitatingly 
declare—so much so, that your Lordship has not 
the power to permit a priest to use the Mixed 
Chalice, though you admit the practice to be 
‘ancient, original, universal;’ and own that it was 
‘considered to be important by the greatest 
writers of antiquity.’ The further facts, that 
doctrines may be taught, not merely differing 
from, but, on any principle of Truth, irreconcilable 
with each other, is another cause to me of grave 
Whilst the 
necessity imposed upon, and the license allowed 
to the priesthood to administer the Blessed 
Sacrament to any heretical dissenter who may 
present himself at the altar*—all this, and even 
more than all this, has led me to investigate the 
claims of the Anglican communion to be a part of 
the One Catholic Church. 

“But the wrongness and dishonour cast upon 
our Lord and his Faith, by the toleration of these 
things, do not prove and have not convinced me of 
the justness of the claim of the Roman Catholic 
Church to be infallibly and exclusively the Church 
of the Holy Ghost. As a priest solemnly set 
apart in the Church of England to do some work 
for God, I cannot forego her faith and that work, 
which a submission to the Roman obedience de- 
mands: and believing, moreover, most firmly in 


reproach and real anguish of heart. 


*The Bishop had told me that no clergyman could 
lawfully refuse the Sacrament to any one of any denomi- 
nation, unless the person be a “notorious evil liver.”’ 
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the restorative work of the Holy Ghost amongst 
us, daily repairing the walls which had otherwise 
fallen down, I dare not forsake the plough to 
which I have deliberately put my hand. 

“My dear Lord (I continued), I have been open 
with you, for you are my Bishop, and as such I 
desire to offer you, so far as my conscience will 
allow, implicit obedience; and I am ready at all 
times to give you a full account both of my teach- 
ing and doing, and if needs be, as now, of my more 
private opinion. What I have said may cause 
you pain; but I have only said it in justice to my 
own conscience, and that—though you may con- 
sider it a misguided conscience—you will at least 
respect. Would that you could convince me that 
I am wrong in estimating the present position of 
things as I do—a position originally brought 
about by no willing action on the part of the 
Church of England, but forced upon her by the act 
of a tyrannical king; and since then, not merely 
maintained, but again encroached upon, by a 
continuous extension of the Temporal Power. 
This extension has at length culminated in the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, which has, in my 
judgment, finally and completely destroyed the 
spiritual freedom of the Church of God. To 
help, then, to free the Church from her bondage, at 
any cost and at any sacrifice, I hold to be the 
noblest aim that anyone can aspire to. And 
though, in joining in the attempt, obloquy and 
misrepresentation, doubt and mistrust, may be 
cast on those who fail to keep silence in this holy 
cause, yet, the rightness or wrongness of their 
action must be decided before another tribunal, 
where truth and not expediency shall assuredly 
prevail. 

“My one object in having a Mission is, ‘to help 
those who love Christ to love Him more, and those 
who do not love Him yet, to begin to love Him.’ 
I have no sort of idea of instituting a work which 
either ‘leans to,’ or is ‘likely to lead to Rome.’ 
My desire, as my determination is, by the help of 
God, to teach my people the Catholic Faith, as set 
forth in the Articles and Liturgy of the Church of 
England—neither more nor less. And as I under- 
stand that faith, I have not to my knowledge 
betrayed it. You have then, my Lord, my as- 











surance given you, that I do nto intend to leave 
the Church of England: and I can only trust that, 
with this assurance solemnly given, my flock may 
receive from you the Apostolic Benediction.” 

The Bishop acknowledged the assurance given 
him in the last words of my letter, which confirmed 
in a written form what I had previously “‘vivd voce”’ 
uttered to him in conversation. He had asked, 
he repeated, that I should assure him that I had 
no intention of leaving the ‘Church of England, 
either now or hereafter: and he accepts my 
written words as containing the assurance he 
asked for, and promises to do what he can to 
further the success of the proposed Mission. 

This correspondence gave me much anxiety, and 
I consulted a well-known clergyman, who ap- 
I declined to accept the 
words ‘or hereafter;’’ for I considered that the 
good Bishop had no right to bind my “‘conscience”’ 
in perpetuity. My friend said, that “nothing 
would induce him to accept such a position:” 


proved my answer. 


and distressed and unhappy as my reply to the 
Bishop clearly shows me to have been, I had no 
intention of “going,” and could only wait, as in 
the event I did, to be brought Home, through 
much suffering, by the mercy of God, to the Haven 
of Rest and Peace where I would be. 

DIFFICULTIES IN MY CLERICAL WORK. 

The question of the Mixed Chalice was, I think, 
the last contentious question which I discussed 
with my good Bishop. I felt the loss of it deeply; 
for though the Bishop had only asked me to forego 
the ‘ceremonial mixing,’’ I never could reconcile 
to my mind that what was right to do privately in 
the vestry, was wrong to do in the face of the 
congregation. Moreover, from Dr. —’s own point 
of view, it was evident that his request to me 
to give up the “ceremonial mixing’ was opposed 
to his own belief as to the primitive character of 
the custom, and was made in spite of himself, 
because the law compelled him. This seemed to 
me to strike at the root of the claim of the Church 
of England to be at one in teaching and practice 
with the Early Church. It was obvious that here, 


in action, was the explanation of the Bishop’s 
noteworthy declaration that, ‘““An Anglican Bishop 


” 


cannot disobey the Law. 
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The following sets forth some of the difficulties 
that confronted mein my work. It isa copy of an 
answer sent to the Bishop, in reply to a question 
asked of the clergy, previously to his Visitation, as 
to what is found to be the chief impediment in a 
clergyman’s work, and what remedy the clergy- 
man can suggest. 

It is difficult (I said) to answer this question in a 
few words. My own growing conviction is that, 
even among professing Church people, there is 
little real faith to be found in the Church, as an 
Institution founded by Christ, and not of this 
world, to which alone the promises of salvation 


are made, and in which alone the grace of God | 


may with certainty be had. The personal in- 


fluence of the clergyman (whatever his opinions | 


may be) is too often the chief factor in the professed 
attachment of many of the flock. Our people, 
as a rule and even after considerable effort in 
teaching them otherwise, fail to regard the clergy- 
man as the parish priest, who has supernatural 
gifts to bestow for the healing and building up of 
their souls in the way of salvation. The idea of a 
Divine Kingdom is lost to an incalculable extent 
in the minds of our poor. They have become so 
tainted with the heretical teaching of the sects, 
especially in the repudiation of an Apostolic 
ministry and the need of Sacraments, that they 
resent the setting forth of these vital truths, as 
being either uncharitable, or as being no part of 
that which they call the Gospel. They argue 
that it matters not where they worship, provided 
they ‘sit under’ someone who ‘does them good.’ 
At the same time, somewhat inconsequently, 
they are keenly observant of the loss of all spiritual 
authority in the Church itself, and of the diver- 
gent and irreconcilable differences of teaching and 
practice in neighbouring churches. But, that 
which specially impedes the refutation of such 
errors by the parish priest is his own knowledge 
that he cannot authoritatively claim the Living 
Voice of the Church herself to answer unbelief and 
heresy. Hence, the responsibility of teaching 
doctrines, which the parish priest believes to be of 
vital consequence, increases with the knowledge 


that he does so as an individual—a conclusion 
which irresistibly ensues from a logical reading of 
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the Privy Council Judgments. For, such doc- 
trines have been declared by the Courts to be 
matters of opinion only, allowable to be held, but 
not necessary to be believed. And the thought 
that, after his removal from the parish, by death 
or otherwise, another priest may come and preach 
another gospel has, at least in my own case it had, 
a most depressing effect upon my work in the 
Church itself. 

The remedy would seem to be found in the 
restoration to the Church of England of her spir- 
itual power, by the creation of a truly spiritual 
Court of Appeal—a suggestion which, in later 
years, I now perceive to be fallacious; for how 
can a spiritual Court, which shall possess Divine 
authority over the consciences of men, be created 
by human authority? Nothing short of a new 
Revelation from God would suffice for this pur- 
pose. Another remedial suggestion is that of 
stamping upon the impressionable minds of child- 
ren that which before all things it is necessary to 
believe, viz: the Catholic Faith, rather than a 
knowledge, however minute and accurate, of the 
historical events of the Bible. A child who knows 
that he is a member of a visible Kingdom on earth; 
who can tell you on what authority he believes; 
who realises that the Church is based, not on the 
Bible, but on Christ Himself; and who can make, 
and understand while he is making them, Acts of 
Faith and Contrition, has his feet more surely set 
in the way of salvation than anyone who has got 
up with the greatest diligence merely the facts 
of the two Testaments. 

This last suggested remedy I added after much 
reflection, because I had had more than one con- 
versation with the Bishop, on the need that 
existed for an authoritative, preliminary cate- 
chism, preparatory to the Church Catechism. I 
disliked the unauthorised programme of penny 
catechisms which were borrowed from the Catholic 
Church, and then adapted to Anglicanism. Dr. 
—’s reply was noteworthy, and to the effect that 
such a catechism might be desirable, but there was 
no chance of obtaining it, as the Bishops them- 
selves were not likely to be unanimous in the 
framing of one. 

So that, again, while I sought it, Authority was 
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wanting, and I was thrown back once again upon 
myself and my own private judgment. 

One more instance of the sagacity and far- 
sightedness of the Bishop may be here put on 
record. One day, when I was staying at the 
palace, the Bishop asked me if I was likely to 
require any fresh burial-ground at Lowervale. 
He said: If you do, I advise you not to have it 
consecrated. You yourself can read a prayer 
over the grave, which will, of course, be a perfectly 
valid consecration; and you will thus get rid of 
all the legal technicalities which a formal consecra- 
tion carries with it. Moreover, it is an opportun- 
ity to get rid of the perpetuation of our unhappy 
divisions in the presence of Death, which are so 
sadly accentuated in cemeteries, where two chapels, 
exactly the same in design, stand opposite each 
other. 

I thought this advice wise and charitable, and 
had I been then Rector of the parish, I would not 
have allowed the new burialground, which later on 
was required, to be consecrated. 


CONVERTED BY OUR LORD IN THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT. 


In Tue Lamp of July, 1910, appeared a most 
interesting letter written by an Anglican convert 
to her friend still an Anglican, in which she attri- 
butes her conversion mainly to the influence of 
the Blessed Sacrament. She describes her visit 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral in Pittsburgh on a certain 
Sunday as follows: 

I knelt on, taking no note of time—not praying much, 
but just comforted. Later in the afternoon, I went and sat 
in the first pew in front of the High Altar—still not praying 
or thinking much—just peaceful and comforted—like a 
tired child in its mother’s lap. Almost idly I watched the 
people come and go—young and old—men and women— 
girls and boys—rich, poor and the large middle class—all 
are represented in the procession of humanity who come to 
lay their cares, sorrows, hopes, desires—whatever it may 
be, before their Friend, who is always ready to listen. At 
last a distinct thought stands out in my mind. In what 
other Church could one see such a procession. If the 
Abiding Presence were taken away how long would such a 
procession continue even in this Church? 

The shadows lengthen—the priests have left the Con- 
fessionals—and the Church is empty—empty! with the all- 
pervading Presence;—and I am conscious of nothing else. 











No, I cannot explain it any more—or tell any more except 
that 
I KNEW GOD’S WILL FOR ME ; 

and with the Blessed Mother I said ‘‘Behold the handmaid 
of the Lord; be it unto me according to Thy word.” 

When it began to grow dark I went slowly down the 
long aisle; and so home like one in a dream. I said noth- 
ing; I ‘‘pondered it in my heart.” 


The same lady writes to us under recent date 
concerning the conversion of her son, whose 
change from High Church Anglicanism to Cathol- 
icism is to be attributed to the same influence of 
Our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 


I am sure that you will rejoice to hear that my dear 
youngest son is now a “rejoicing” Catholic. Like me he 
was converted by the silent power of the ‘‘Prisoner of the 
Tabernacle.”” I made no effort beyond daily prayer to 
convert him. Christmas morning last, I asked him if he 
would like to go to the High Mass with me and a young 
Catholic friend (a young man). In the evening he went to 
Solemn Vespers with the same young man. When he 
returned he came and stood beside me as I sat reading and 
said: “Well, mother, I have made up my mind.” I 
thought he meant to return to Indiana, and I said: ‘‘Made 
up your mind to what, myson?” ‘To bea Catholic.” Oh, 
the wonderful surprise! For he had so frequently said to 
me: I wil! never be a Roman Catholic. 


CATHOLIC LAYMEN. 


At a banquet given recently in honour of a devoted lay- 
man who has labored with unflagging zeal for many years 
to further in every possible way the interests of the Church 
one of the speakers told a story. “A number of Cardinals,” 
said he, ‘‘were in conversation with the Holy Father, and 
they asked the question: ‘What does the present age need 
most?’ ‘We need,’ said one, ‘schools where the young can 
be educated, Catholic principles inculcated and a Catholic 
atmosphere created in which the men and women of the 
future will breathe in every quality that Christianity calls 
for,’ ‘True,’ replied the Pontiff, ‘that need is indeed 
great, but it is not what the present age demands most.’ 
Another said: ‘We need societies to keep Catholic men 
together, so that by unity of action they may achieve what 
they can never accomplish if acting by themselves and 
without organization.’ ‘That also is a crying need, but 
there is something greater.’ ‘We need more churches,’ 
suggested athird. ‘We could even do without the churches,’ 
was the reply. ‘Catholicity prospered even in the 
catacombs.’ ‘What then is the greatest need?’ all asked. 
‘Catholic laymen,’ was the answer of the Vicar of Christ.” 
—Catholic Opinion. 


Hope against hope, and ask till ye receive.—Monigomery. 
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AMONG OUR EXCHANGES. 





CATHOLIC SisTERS AS NURSES. 

The Catholic Bulletin relates that Professor 
Roncalia, an eminent physician of Mantua, 
Spain, who is generally anti-clerical in his views, 
recently addressed 200 trained nurses of that city. 
Professor Roncalia, who was their chief instructor, 
in speaking of the qualities of the ideal nurse, 
expressed himself as follows :— 

“Allow me to bring before you the example of 
those who were and will be always the models of 
the competent nurse, the example of the Sisters. 
Do not believe, however, that in speaking of them 
I have any intention of propagating clericalism. 
No. Who knows me knows that I am not a 
clerical; quite otherwise. However, in speaking 
of them, it seems to me that I am throwing a ray 
of light on their work, so noble, so great, yet so 
unknown. You see these Sisters flitting about 
among the wards, quick, light, silent, always with 
the same expression of goodness on their faces, 
with the same indulgence in their actions; you 
see them pass from bed to bed, hastening to 
where they are called without ever allowing the 
least sign of impatience to escape them. I have 
always opposed and always will oppose the idea 
of expelling the Sisters from the hospitals. At 
Mantua I have insisted to the point of obtaining 
them as assistants even in the operations. I have 
said and repeat it, the Sisters are the model of the 
true nurse, they are the sublime in goodness and 
in self-sacrifice, they represent the heroism of 
abnegation. 

“And what presents itself before them as reward 
for their mission? The ‘prospect of passing their 
lives from dawn to late night amid the laments of 
those who suffer and the death-rattle of those who 
die; the probability of acquiring the infectious 
germs of terrible and incurable maladies, as 
happened a little while ago to a young Sister in the 
flower of her health and youth, who died of tuber- 
culosis; the forgetfulness and ingratitude of those 
who benefit by her ministrations; the absolute 
absence of amusements and of relaxation; a table 
not too well laden with the good things of this life. 
With all this you will see them going about con- 
tented after a manner, without asking for anything, 








without any pretense, content only to give their 
whole lives and their whole work to the relief of 
the suffering and the unfortunate. 

“And it is precicely these Sisters that I put 
before you as examples to follow, as examples to 
put in practise. Endeavor to walk in their foot- 
steps, and at the bedside of the poor invalids be 
good, always good, very good.”’—Boston Sacred 
Heart Review. 

Our Lapy. 

I was talking with a devout and orthodox 
Congregational minister the other day in a train, 
and found, as we spoke of Christmas and the 


| honour due to the Blessed Virgin, that, reverent as 


he was in her presence, he had riever seen any 
special significance in her perpetual virginity, and 
refused her the title of ‘“Ever-Virgin,” supposing 
that “the brethren of the Lord’”’ were St. Mary’s 
own children according to the flesh. It is an error 
often met with, and I wonder that the crushing 
answer to it is not more frequently heard. That 
those described as our Lord’s brethren were living 
at the time of the Crucifixion is not denied. Yet 
from the cross Christ committed His mother to 
St. John, who was henceforth her son. Had she 
had children according to the flesh every instinct 
of Jewish filial piety would have been violated by 
this arrangement, and its only explanation is that 
the Virgin Mother’s lily never faded—Virgin 
before Christ’s birth, virgin during that. birth, 
virgin ever after that birth. Perhaps you remem- 
ber the old story of Bishop Philander Chase. 
Some rash parson had written a book to prove 
that St. Mary bore other children than the One- 
Begotten. Later, he sought to be presented to 
Bishop Chase. The great Bishop, turning to the 
man who was acting as introducer, said: “A 
clergyman of this name has assailed the virginity 
of St. Mary: is this the man?” “It is,” was the 
answer. “Show the beast out,” said the plain- 
spoken, orthodox old Prince of Israel, Euge, 
Pater Reverendissime.—Presbyter Ignotus in The 
Living Church (Anglican). 


How Foretcn Misstons Arrect HomE Missions. 
A striking example of reactive influence in work 
for Catholic Missions may be found in the ex- 
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perience of the Dominican Fathers, who to-day 
are working for the restoration of the faith in 
Porto Rico. 

They were invited from Holland to this field of 
labor by Archbishop Blenk about four years ago. 
Some years before, when the Fathers of the Dutch 
province were asked to supply priests for Curacao, 
they were a struggling community in Holland, 
receiving only two or three novices each year. 
With reluctance they obeyed the request of our 
late Holy Father, Leo XIII., fearing that it would 
be the ruin of the province, as at the time it was 
quite impossible to supply their own missions in 
Holland with the 
Within three or four years, however, the novices 


few men at their disposal. 
began to increase, so that between twelve and 
fifteen were received each year and before long 
the Provincial of the Dominicans actually needed 
outlet for the abundant 
manifested themselves. He then increased the 
staff at which today counts_ thirty 
priests, and accepted the mission in Porto Rico, 


an vocations which 


Curacao, 


where eleven Dominican Fathers are stationed.— 
The Field Afar. 


THE GOLDEN JUBILEE OF THE 
BISHOP OF ST. PAUL. 


ARCH- 


On December 21st, 1911, Archbishop Ireland 
finished fifty years of wonderful work for the 
Church of America. These fifty years mark a 
most notable period in the progress of the Church 
in the United States. And as they passed along, 
the great Archbishop of the Northwest, was a 
notable figure in every act of the drama. 

A glance at his life’s work will give one a realiza- 
tion of what he has done. When he went to the 
Northwest at the beginning of the War, it was a 
vast stretch of prairie, from the Mississippi to the 
Missouri and beyond to the Rockies with but buf- 
faloes, Indians and a sparse white population. He 
has seen his ecclesiastical province grow from the 
log-cabin by the waters of the Mississippi to the 
majestic Cathedral that crowns the summit-hill 
of St. Paul. And from the first group of pioneers, 
including some Indians in the blanket, and the 
frontier defenders at Fort Snelling, to the half- 





| 
| 





million of Catholics of today, ruled over by ten 
Bishops and ministered to by a thousand priests 
with a_ well-organized Church, thoroughly 
equipped with school, university, seminary and 
charitable institutions. John Ireland moves today 
in the midst of this marvelous growth as a patriarch 
among his children. 

He called to that favored region, the sons and 
daughters of the nations of the world, by his 
colonization He gathered them 


parishes, and fashioned them into Dioceses. 


scheme. into 
His 
sympathetic fostering of the vast material re- 
sources gave them wealth. His codperation with 
State and Municipal activities lifted them into 
civic prominence. His vigorous denunciation of 
the drink evil and its degenerate accessories per- 
mitted them to grow apace with the marvelous 
growth. His 
facilities 


regional inauguration of higher 
all barriers to 


Catholic advancement in professional and clerical 


educational removed 
life, and today, after fifty years of sacerdotal 
labors, we can look back over it all and say: ‘‘John 
The 


extent of his fifty golden years is measured by the 


Ireland is an ecclesiastical empire-builder. 


span from the log-cabin of Bishop Cretin, to the 
Majestic Cathedral of St. Paul, and John Ireland 
has been the soul of it all.” 

Nor has any pent-up St. Paul constrained his 
powers. The influence of his masterly character 
has been country wide in extent. Sharing leader- 
ship with others, he has been in the fore-front of all 
Church-progress. And what Church in all the 
world has made such progress as the one within the 
borders of the United States? 

But even beyond American borders his con- 

structive genius has been felt. He has risen head 
and shoulders above the crowd as an international 
figure. 
Old 
in years, though young in heart, and in vigor of 
frame, there is a decade of work ahead of him, and 
maybe years of his greatest usefulness for the 
advancement of the Church and the saving of 
souls.—The Missionary. 


His days are not by any means at an end. 








“Be atlion in the pulpit; but a lamb in the 
confessional.” —.St. Alphonsus. 
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THE ROSARY LEAGUE PAGE. 
For the Rule and Prayers of the Rosary League of Our Lady of the Atonement, see page 2 of cover. 


A good way to begin the New Year for those of 
our readers, who have not already done so, is to 
send your names to Graymoor to be enrolled as 
members of the Rosary League of Our Lady of the 
Atonement. You will find the Blessed Lady very 
good to you when you invoke her under this title, 
for what mode of address could be sweeter or more 
agreeable to her than that which reminds her of 
her place in the mystery of the Atonement and of 
the Voice that spake to her and St. John from the 
Cross, saying ‘Woman, be- 
hold thy Son—Son, behold 
thy Mother?” 


We count upon every mem- 
ber of the Rosary League to 
observe with faithfulness and 
fervor the Church Unity Oc- 
tave from the Feast of St. 
Peter’s Chair, Jan. 18, to the 
Conversion of St. Paul, Janu- 
ary 25. Please note on p. 4 
the intentions for each day and 
keep them in mind when saying 
your beads. 


We cannot recommend too 
strongly upon you all the 
making the Morning Offering 
(see 2 p. of cover) daily and 
the frequent employment, as 
an ejaculatory prayer, of the 
Threefold Salutation of Our Lady. 


SPECIAL INTENTION FOR JANUARY. 


Return of all Dissident Christians to Catholic Unity. 


INTERCESSIONS. 


Conversion to Christ and Holy Church of the one 
thousand million who are still pagans. Conversion of the 
Jews. 








OUR IMMACULATE LADY. 


Conversion to the Catholic Church of the following | M. K.; blessing on St. Margaret’s School, Bellaire, Md. 


individuals: Dr. A. V. R.; ‘Conversion for a good but 
very sick man who is not a Catholic;’” for husband of 
M. A. L. C.; Wm. Eyre; two Anglicans, H. G. D. and 
G. J. 

Religious: Sisters of St. Joseph’s Academy, Sacramento, 
Cal.; Sisters of Mercy, Los Angeles; Sisters of the 
Holy Names, Oakland, Cal.; Sisters of the Visitation B. V. 
M., Catonsville, Md.; St. Ann’s Asylum, Philadelphia; Sis- 
ters Helpers of Holy Souls, St. Louis, Mo.; St. Mary’s Con- 
vent, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Srs. St. Francis, Oldenburg, Ind.; 
St. Michael’s Academy, Plymouth, Ind.; St. Patrick's Or- 
phanage, Manchester, N. H. 

Intentions: Special intentions of 
certain members of St. Joseph's So- 
ciety, Church of Our Lady of Pity, 
New York; Amy M. Barton; K. L.; 
F, J. F.; Henry T. Gilday; Mrs. R. 
H. Kent; Mrs. H. F. Gillon; Very 
Rev. C. Wienker; N. P.; Sister Mary 
Gertrude, S. M.; Mrs. Vera Keating; 
intention of Mr. J. M. J. K.; Rev. 
Father Netstracher; Mrs. T. P. Ho- 
ban; Eliz. Nolan; Rev. S. K. Kav- 
anagh; Rev. Jno. Buckley; Mrs. S.; 
J. F. Hawthorne; M. R. W. 

Miscellaneous: Conversion of a 
brother and grace to give up bad 
company; wife asks that she may 
live more happily with her husband, 
that he avoid outside company and 
cling more to his family; grace of 
perseverance for two young persons 
desiring to become priests; grace of 
a Religious Vocation for a young 
woman; conversion of an only son 
that he go to confession and give 
up bad company; favors of health, 
employment and happiness for Mr. 
and Mrs. Pirro and their children, Joseph and Peter; 
member of the Rosary League asks for his two children 
perseverance in their holy religion and that they may 
always be honest, truthful and obedient; return of a 
lapsed Catholic to his duties; success of Father Phelan’s 
book ‘‘The Appeal for Unity;’’ success of the Catholic 
Boys’ Home, Cincinnati; reconciliation of a family; for a 
son to ‘‘show some kindness to his mother’; spiritual bless- 
ings for J. P.; petitions of Mrs. Ryan for her three children 
Mary, Genevieve and Catherine; means to study for the 
priesthood for two poor boys; victory over besetting sin 
for Jos. D.; success of the work undertaken by Miss Annie 


“A ts 


in ene a a a 





Iniemperance: Abstinence from drink for a brother; 
the same for a father (Osborn); grace to overcome drink 
and shun bad company for Walter G.; a mother’s prayer, 
“Help my son to keep from drink;” “Conversion of a 
brother from drink;’’ another mother asks prayers that 
her son may give up drink; the same for Wm. J. H.; 
reformation of the husband of Julia K.; that a son may 
quit drink and prepare for his Holy Communion. 

Financial; Employment for a young man (Bronx); 
same for Mr. McCormick, Brooklyn; steady work for a 
young girl; steady work for a husband; happy settlement 
of a lawsuit; a mother asks employment for her two sons; 
“To know God's will concerning my business;” another 
for the rental of a store; another “Right disposal of a 
business;” position for Valentine L., and grace to give 
up drink; success of the Farm Colony for orphans of 
Father Jos. Bantolon in Italy; removal of heavy debt from 
Redemptorist church in Toronto; success of Dean O’Brien 
in building Home for feeble minded, Kalamazoo. 

Sick: Restoration to health of a mother; “‘of a lady that 
has been sick for fifteen years;’”’ better health for a hus- 
band; someone writes, ‘‘Pray for me that I may be cured 
of,a terrible sickness;”’ freedom from rheumatism and colds 
of B, C. and L.; safe delivery for one about to become a 
mother; recovery of Mrs. Harold; Elizabeth Gibson; 
healing of a child with nervous trouble; recovery of the 
baby of Mrs. Rosie Gasero, partially paralyzed; recovery of 
a New York police detective seriously ill; J. J. Lucy, 
“restoration to health for wife, children and myself;” 
recovery to health for Rt. Rev. N. G. Lowain, Bishop of 
Pembroke, Canada; recovery of Lizzie Jackson; recovery 
from nervous trouble Jas. R. G. 

R. I. P.: Rev. J. J. McNamara; Thos. Lawlor; 
Very Rev. Ubaldus Pandolfi, O. F. M.; Monsignor J. 
Capel, D.D.; Rev. Arthur Lloyd; Mrs. Flatow; Rev. 
Geo. Bauer; Jos. J. Keenan; Hugh Tusfey; Rt. Rev. 
Monsignor C. J. Kelly; deceased members of the Sisters 
of the Visitation B. V. M., Catonsville, Md.; deceased 
members of the Hawthorne family, Chicago. 

Thanksgiving; A subscriber of Toe Lamp acknowledges 
with thanks a favor granted in honor of Our Lady of the 
Atonement. 


THROUGH THE ROSARY. 


CONVERSION OF A QUEEN DUE TO IT. 


The conversion, in 1874, of the Queen Mother, 
Mary of Bavaria, relict of King Maximilian II, 
caused a great sensation throughout Germany; 
for she was by birth a Prussian princess, and had 
hitherto been a zealous Protestant. Her liberality 


to the poor and her charities of various kinds had 
made her an example among her co-religionists of 
high and low degree; and from the day of her 
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conversion she became a model of still greater 
piety; practicing the virtues of a good Catholic 
with charming simplicity and admirable fervor. ° 
It is not generally known, perhaps, that Queen 
Mary’s conversion was due to the Rosary, says 
a writer in the Ave Maria. 

When, in 1842, she was married to the heir of 
the Crown of Bavaria, she was in the prime of life 
and gifted with the most brilliant qualities. 
Great, presumably, was the influence she was 
destined to exercise over the hearts of her people. 
Her Catholic subjects began to feel uneasy on the 
score of their religion. To ward off the impending 
danger, some pious ladies of Munich formed 
among themselves are association, the sole object 
of which was the conversion of their future Queen; 
and they decided upon the daily recitation of the 
beads for this intention. 

When death claimed the King, her husband, 
Queen Mary was cast into deep sadness, and be- 
gan to see the futility of Protestantism as a com- 
forter to the dying or to their surviving loved 
ones. She was forcibly struck, on the contrary, 
with the prayers and ceremonies with which the 
Church aids her departing members, and notably 
with the common practice of its devout children 
in reciting the Holy Rosary. Thenceforward she 
determined to seek her consolation in prayer. As 
she often visited the public hospitals, she became 
closely acquainted with the Sisters of Charity, 
and frequently recommended her departed hus- 
band and herself to their prayers. On one 
occasion she asked the good Sisters to instruct her 
as to the meaning of the beads and the manner of 
saying them; and, turning their explanations to 
good account, she set herself to reciting the Rosary 
with a fervor which grew more and more intense as 
the days and weeks went by. 

Passing a part of the summer at one of her 
country seats in the heart of the Alps, she came in 
contact with a well known priest of the neighbor- 
hood. By slow degrees she obtained from him 
instruction on all the points of the Catholic 
religion. The more she listened, the more she 
reflected and prayed; and the more completely, 
too, did her Protestant prejudices vanish. Atlast, 
after long and fervent prayer, accompanied with 
deep study, she determined to become a Catholic, 
and she did so in spite of strong opposition. 
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YE BALLADE OF SAINT NICEPHORE. 
M. S. PINe. 


O listen to me, my gude folks all 
Whiles I tell you what I heard say 
Of Sapricius, a priest of Antioch town, 
And Nicephore, dear friends tway. 


They loved, each one with the love of kin, 
And the day ne seemed an hour 
Whiles they walked or rode or brake their bread 
At eve in the greenwood bower. 
g 


And grave and high their sweet discourse 
Of God and His secret ways, 

Of Christ, His Passion, and Christian men 
Who had bled for His de& praise. 





O the birds sang sweet in the birchen boughs 
That twined their arms above! 

And their theme, as of Antioch, old and young 
Was this peerless brother's love. 


But woe, alas! for a day there came, 
Hot words and passionate 

Brake from their lips, and they parted fierce, 
Their friending turned to hate. 


Full sore was many a heart that saw, 
And many a care they took 

To heal the breach; but aye the more 
Hate cowered in each dark look. 


At last ruth fell on the wayward heart 
Of the noble Nicephore; 

And humble message and offerings rich 
To Sapricius his friends ybore. 


“Though ye would bring me a thousand moe 
Of treasures and words full sweet, 

I scorn them stili—ye may fette them back 
And cast them at his false feet.” 


Again and with richer gifts they came. 
Said Sapricius; ‘Ill ye fare; 

I make mine avow to God on high 
My pardon ye never shall bear.” 


Then Nicephore rose and in lowly weed 
He wends to the arbor gate; 

No sweet bird sang o’er Sapricius the priest— 
Was walking in pride and hate. 


“O open the door, Sapricius, for grace, 
For sake of our love of yore; 


For Christ His Passion forgive my fault, 
And be we brothers once more! 


“T would I had shed my heart's dear blood 
Or ever those words I said.” 

“T will not pardon nor ope my door,” 
And homeward he turned his head. 


Now Valerian and Gallus, emperors ruled, 
And a cruel edict made: 


“Let the Christians adore our mighty gods, 





Or die the death,”’ they said. 


And they filled the prisons and turned the racks, 
And the sword drank deep of blood; 

But the flying spirits came and went 
With souls to the seat of God. 


“Sapricius, thou priest, now come with us 
And incense burn to Jove.” 

“The gods of the Gentiles are devils! I bow 
To the one true God above. 


“My Master and Lord is Jesus Christ, 
Who died on the Cross for me.” 

“Then hie thee, Sir Priest and die for Him,” 
“T go right willingly.” 


With blows and jeers they have led him out 
To tortures worse than death; 

His body a bleeding wound is made; 
“I defy your gods!” he saith. 


Now Nicephore heard of this valiant strife, 
And he wept with sore dismay; 

He hasted him to the street and knelt 
Where the headsman led the way. 


“Now hear my prayer, thou holy priest! 
For my heart is heavy for thee: 

The heavens are opened to let thee in 
Yet wait till thou pardon me. 


“My love was true—woe worth the day! 
But aye the best was thine; 

O martyr priest, with thy bleeding hands 
Wash out those words of mine!” 


But his moan moved not that heart of stone; 
Then the soldiers struck him low: 


. “Away, vileman! What wantest thou 


From the vile blasphemer? Go!’’ 


And he has gone by another way 
As fast as he could fare; 

He kneels with a wan face like the dead, 
For the journey’s end is there. 


eat 
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“O martyr priest, thy deep wounds shine 
As Christ’s on Calvary! 

Forgive as Jesus on rood forgave, 
Thy brother ere thou die.” 


Nor look nor word did Sapricius deign 
The headsman now 'gan say; 

‘“‘Kneel down, reviler of Rome's high gods, 
Thy head on the block now lay.” 


Then fear and dread on Sapricius fell; 
“Nay, friends, O kill me not! 

To the gods of Rome I will sacrifice.” 
And the incense straight was brought. 


Sore weeping Nicephore cried aloud: 
“O cast not away thy crown! 

Sapricius, finish thy glorious fight; 
God's angels are looking down. 


“Yet know, O men, if Sapricius here 
His Master and Lord deny, 

I am the Christian Nicephore, 
And I in his place will die.” 


Whiles incense fell from the traitor’s hand, 
His crown, that the dear Christ bore, 
Was laid, as the blessed angels sang, 
On the head of Nicephore. 


WHERE CATHOLIC COUNTRIES ARE 
BEHIND THE TIMES. 


The following figures show the world’s Divorce Record 
from the pen of William B. Bailey, Ph.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of political economy in Yale University, U. S. A., 
The figures are not the latest but simply those of the five 
years from 1899-1903. 
clusions. 


Each one can draw his own con- 


Countries Number Per 100,000 
of Divorces Population 
Austria 179 1 
France 8864 23 
German Empire 8680 15 
Great Britain 743 6 
Hungary 2130 il 
Italy 819 3 
Japan 93949 215 
Norway 120 6 
Sweden 390 8 
Switzerland 1053 32 
United States 55502 73 


If the figures of the years 1905-1910 were given it is 
certain that some countries, notably the United States, 
would present more appalling figures. Even on these 
figures the United States is surpassed by only one country 
and that is the Pagan Country Japan.—Catholic Opinion. 





ARCHBISHOP PARKER. 


By Dubey Baxter, B. A. (Oxon.) 


XII. 
ConTRA PURITANOS, 

Meanwhile the Puritan cursade continued and upon 
July 5, 1573, appeared the warrant from the Primate, the 
Bishop of Winchester, and two other Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, members of the Council, addressed to the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge for the due appearance before 
them of the Master of Benet College. 

On the next day Parker and Bishop Sandys of London 
wrote thus to one of their brethren of the ecclesiastical 
commission—‘‘Salutem in Christo. These times are 
troublesome. The church is sore assaulted; but not so 
much of open enemies, who can less hurt, as of pretensed 
favourers and false brethren who under the colour of 
reformation seek the ruin and subversion both of learning 
and religion. Neither do they only cut down the ecclesi- 
astical state, but also give a great push at the civil policy. 
Their colours is sincerity, under the countenance of sim- 
plicity, but in very truth they are ambitious spirits, and 
Their fancies are favoured of 
some of great calling who seek to gain by other men's 


can abide no superiority. 
losses. And most plausible are these new devices to a 
great number of the people, who labour to live in all 
liberty. But the one, blinded with desire of getting, see 
not their own fall, which no doubt will follow; the other, 
hunting for alteration, pull upon their necks intolerable 
servitude. For these fantastical spirits, which labour to 
reign in men’s consciences, will, if they may bring their 
purposes to pass, lay an heavy yoke upon their necks. 
In the platform set down by these new builders we evidently 
see the spoliation of the patrimony of Christ, a popular 
state to be sought. (This was a strange remark on the part 
of Anglican plunderers,) The end will be ruin to religion, 
and confusion to our country. And that you may the 
better perceive how these fancies are embraced, and like 
to take effect, except in time they be met withal here in- 
closed we have sent unto you certain articles taken out of 
Cartwright’s book, and by the council propounded unto Mr. 
Deering, with his answers to the same, and also a copy of 
the council’s letters written to Mr. Deering, to restore 
him to his former reading and preaching, his answer 
notwithstanding, our advices never required thereunto. 
These proceedings puff them up with pride, make the 
people hate us, and magnify them with great triumphing, 
that her Majesty and the privy council have a good liking 
of this new building, which hitherto, as we think, in our 
Christian nation hath found any foundation upon the 
earth, but is now framed upon suppositions, full of ab- 
surdities and impossibilities, in the air. 

We are persuaded that her Majesty hath no liking 
hereof, howsoever the matter be favoured by others. 
But forsomuch as God hath placed us to be governors in 


| his church, hath committed unto us a care and charge 
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thereof, and will one day require-a reckoning at our hands 
for the same; it shall be our duties to labour, by all means 
we can, to see sound doctrine maintained, gainsayers of 
the truth repressed, good order set down and observed; 
that the spouse of Christ, so dearly redeemed, may by our 
ministry be beautified. These perilous times require our 
painful travails; and seeing that God's cause is brought 
into question, and the church many ways troubled, we 
must with good courage stand to the defence thereof, and 
resist the uriderminers."” They thus remind and require 
this person “‘to be prepared against our next meeting, 
which we think will be shortly, to say unto the same as 
may most tend to the glory of God, good of his church, 
maintenance of his gospel, establishing of decent and good 
order, to the edifying of his people, and to the repressing of 
all gainsayers. Thus thinking it convenient that you 
should keep these matters secret to yourself, we commend 
you to the good direction of God's Holy Spirit.’’ (pp. 
434-435.) 

THE QUEEN AND “THE FIRST SUNDAY OF THE MONTH.” 

Writing to Burleigh about Elizabeth's forthcoming visit 


to Canterbury, Parker, being already at Bekesbourne, asks 
about lodgings, etc., for the Queen, Cecil, himself, the Lord 
ys he, 
Elizabeth will go to “her own palace at St. Austin's” 


Chamberlain, Leicester, and Hatton; perhaps, s: 








(formerly the famous Benedictine Abbey of St. Augustine, 
Canterbury) while Burleigh is invited to occupy a certain 


“lodging, where the French cardinal lay.’’ The Primate 
then proceeds to describe the customary reception of 
princes at Canterbury, or rather the same adapted to 
Protestantism; how they are met at the west door of the 
cathedral by the bishop, dean and chapter, and there hear 
an oration—that then her Highness ‘‘may go under a 
canopy . . to the midst of the church, where certain 
prayers shall be said, and after that, to wait on her High- 
ness through the quire, up to the traverse next to the 
communion-table, to hear the even-song It would 
much rejoice and stablish the people here in this religion, 
to see her Highness that Sunday (being the first Sunday of 
the month when others also customably may receive), as a 
godly devout prince, in her chief and metropolitical church 
openly to receive the communion, which by her favour I 
would minister unto her. Plurima sunt magnifica et 
utilia, sed hoc unum est necessarium. I presume not to 
prescribe this to her Highness, but as her trusty chaplain 
shew my judgment. And after that communion” the dean 
might preach, perhaps in the chapter-house—‘‘the common 
chapter, being the place of sermons’’—dated August 17, 
1573. (pp. 441-443.) 

We now find the ecclesiastical commissioners complaining 
to Parker about his committal of a certain person to prison, 
which however the former defends; in another letter poor 
Parker calls the papists and puritans—evidently numerous 

“blasts of these devilish scorpions!" (p. 445.) 

THE PRIMATE TO LORD BURLEIGH. 

The Primate wrote a sarcastic epistle to Lord Burleigh, 

apparently somewhat amused at “how careful ye be for 





our state ecclesiastical . The truth is, though we be 
driven quite out of regard, ye had need look well to your- 
self. The devil will rage, and his imps will rail and be 
furious;” he sets forth his fears about it being considered a 
meritorious deed to destroy tyrants—falsely attributed to 
Catholic teaching—‘‘I doubt not ye call to remembrance of 
a word once uttered by a Scottish gentlewoman (as I am 
informed), that though Fenton be dead, yet there be more 
Fentons remaining, etc.”’ (This is probably an allusion to 
Mary Queen of Scots and to Blessed John Felton, who was 
executed for affixing the Papal Bull deposing Elizabeth to 
the gate of the Bishop of London's residence.) 

Concerning his request as to his Bekesbourne manor, 
Parker begged Burleigh ‘‘to comfort me with her Majesty's 
grant”’ and stated how necessary injunctions were, as at his 
Canterbury visitation—‘I saw high time for her Majesty 
to procure the safety of such foundations by sending to 
them statutes under her zeal’ viz., for the regulation of 
Cathedrals—how the ecclesiastical commission was ‘‘foully 
abused” and he warned Cecil to ‘‘Look well whom you do 
admit unto Asaph,”’ concluding with philosophical solilo- 
quies—‘‘Many things be spoken of us, and how they be 
credited God knoweth; and many things be deserved, and 
some things are untrue. The world is subtle,’’ and so 
forth. (pp. 445-446.) 

THE SORRY PLIGHT OF NORWICH. 

Again wen )btain a glimpse into the wretched condition 
of the once-Benedictine Cathedral Priory of Norwich under 
its new owners: Parker wrote to Burleigh—‘‘Sir, If grace, 
I trust, and zeal in the queen's quieter government, and 
some affection to my native country moved me not, I 
would not at this time commend any man to any room. 
I see her Majesty and yourselves to be in deliberation best 
to appoint for the deanery of Norwich” and he then naively 
proceeded to recommend his own chaplain for the post! 
“The church is miserable, and hath but six prebendaries, 
and but one of them at home, both needy and poor; of 
which, some of those six I know to be puritans; Chapman, 
of late displaced by the bishop of Lincoln; Johnson cocking 
abroad, with his four several prebends (as they say) in new- 
erected churches, both against statute and his oath 
I have been of late shamefully deceived by some young 
men, and so have I been by some older men. Experience 
doth teach. The world is much given to innovations; 
never content to stay to live well. In London our fonts 
must go down, and the brazen eagles which were ornaments 
in the chancel and made for lectures (the lessons), must be 
molten to make pots and basins for new fonts. [ do but 
marvel what some men mean, to gratify these puritans 
railing against themselves, with such alteration where order 
hath been taken publicly this seven years by commissioners, 
according to the statute, that fonts should not be removed. 
Answer is made that they be but trifles, sed hae nugae 
seria ducunt.”” He complained that no notice was taken of 


his words—‘‘As for the ecclesiastical commission, I see it is 
foully abused, and if it be not reformed by a new, it will 
work serious inconvenience. Papistry is the chief wherein 
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we should deal’”’ but even conjugal matters had been 
introduced. He apologized for the length of his letter 
adding “I think that an hungry, scraping and covetous 
man should not do well in that so decayed a church; and 
yet how your lordships be resolved I cannot tell” ete.; 
dated November 15, 1573. (pp. 449-450.) 

The Primate sent to the Bishop of London, for promulga- 
tion throughout the province, letters declaring the Queen's 
“one uniform 
order . . . according to the Book of Common Prayer set 
forth by public authority and her Majesty's Injunctions, 
without alteration or innovation” while she had enjoined 
publication of the recent letters of the privy council to the 
bishops ordering an inquisition as to how her Majesty's 


care for uniformity—desiring in her realm 


pleasure and commandment was observed, and certificates 
were to be sent to Parker ‘‘with the names and surnames of 
all such, as well of the clergy as of the laity, as shall ob- 
stinately refuse to shew themselves conformable herein” 
dated November 24, 1573. (p. 451.) 

Upon the next page there is a letter from this worried 
Primate reviving the palace-court of Canterbury, which 
had been neglected since the time of Edward VI; the follow- 
ing words of Parker's are noticeable—‘‘as well in the time 
of my predecessor the cardinal (Pole), as ever since my 
coming to the bishopric.” 

CARTWRIGHT AND THE ABOLITION OF ANGLICAN BISHOPS. 

Meanwhile the obnoxious Cartwright issued a reply to 
Whitgift, and Parker sent his reasons to Burleigh for 
opposing the new publication; these included the fact that 
Cartwright maintained that Anglican bishops had almost 
nothing in common with those of ‘‘elder times” save name, 
being offended also with “our fat morsels” and retinues, 
and saying that no archbishop was then necessary, etc. 
The Primate actually proceeds to say—‘‘Sir, because you 
be a principal councillor I refer the whole matter to her 
Majesty and to your order; for myself I can as well be 
content to be a parish-clerk as a parish-priest. J refer the 
standing or falling altogether to your own considerations, 
whether her Majesty and you will have any archbishops or 
bishops, or how you will have them ordered,” (from this pas- 
sage alone, it is surely evident that Parker did not believe 
n the Divine institution of episcopacy). 

He continues in self-defence ‘to shew unto you privately 
how the archbishop of Canterbury spendeth the living that 
her Majesty hath committed to his trust; if other men 
could do better, I am pleased to be private.”” He then 
gives a list of his annual ‘‘expences” which include relief 
of learned strangers, reparation of thirteen chancels, etc. 
(pp. 453-455). 

Parker wrote a Latin letter to the Vidame of Chartres 
(Jean de Ferriers, a French Protestant, who fled from 
France after the St. Bartholomew massacre) about a 
Biblical work, which he said he and his brethren had care- 
fully looked through and had decided that “ilius viri 
industriam summis laudibus dignam esse, et ab omnibus 
amplectendam; ipsumque opus cunctis pastoribus et ecclesiae 
ministris apprime utile ac pernecessarium videri . ‘“ 











which extreme praise proves their identity in religious 
belief; Parker signs himself ‘‘Dominationis tuae bonus 
amicus.” (pp. 455-456.) 

Now let us turn to a novel feature of the new Puritanism: 
the Primate issued his mandate to ‘‘Mr. Matchett, parson 
of Thurgarton” thus—‘‘you shall go unto my lord your 
ordinary, and shew him that the Queen's Majesty willed 


me to suppress those vain prophesyings’’ which the ordin- 


ary, the Bishop of Norwich, is enjoined in “her 
(p. 456.) ° 
But these ‘‘prophesy"’ meetings had the open approval 


Majesty's name”’ to at once carry out. 


of this prelate, who was fortified by a Privy Council order 
in their favour, addressed to himself ‘‘to continue that 
So Parker wrote to 
Parkhurst asking what their warrant was as ‘‘her Majesty 
would have those vain exercises suppressed.” We learn 


exercise that is used in your diocese.” 


that the Bishop of Norwich thought these prophesyings of 
singular benefit to ‘‘the church of God, as well in the clergy 
as the laity.””. The Primate continued, evidently in answer 
to numerous queries—‘‘You would needs be informed by 
me whether I would warrant you either loaf-bread or 
wafer-bread, and yet you know the Queen's pleasure. 
You have her injunctions, and you have also the service- 
book . . I wrote in my last letters, how I used in my 
diocese for peace sake and quietness”’ etc. (pp. 457-458). 
The Royal order for the use of wafers apparently was very 
distasteful to the Anglican hierarchy, especially to its 
apostate priests such as the two Primates, Parker and 
Grindal. 

Parker next enquired of the Bishop of Rochester with 
regard to the prophesyings; he also approved of them say- 
ing ‘‘the exercise is continued, to the comfort of God's 
church, (and) increase of knowledge in the ministry with- 
out offence.’’ Parker however wrote again later to the ex- 
Puritan Bishop of Norwich—"'I received your letters wherein 
you shew your conformity to the Queen’s commandment 
uttered by me” and concerning the prophet in question 
said ‘the were best to be a little colder in his zeal. And, 
my lord, be not you led with fantastical folk;” (for the 
Church of England never has known how to treat enthu- 
siasm). Continuing about the Communion bread, Parker 
warned the offenders of future punishment ‘‘although I 
trust that you mean not universally in your diocese to 
command or wink at the loaf-bread, but, for peace and 
quietness, here and there to be contented therewith;’’ etc. 
(pp. 459-460 and note). 

Parker also wrote to the Earl of Sussex about imprisoning 
a certain non-conformist until ‘he were either reduced to 
some conformity,”’ and so forth (p. 458). The Primate, 
although not of a cruel disposition, ardently harrassed the 
Puritans: it is curious how the Anglican body has always 
bitterly disliked and avoided the numerous sects which 
have since sprung from it. 

A MYSTERIOUS PLOT. 

Several ensuing letters refer to some mysterious plot 
Parker endeavoured to bring to light, apparently by an 
underhand plan not at all creditable to his fame; he wrote 
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to Burleigh—‘‘We have devised, before your letters came, 
to lay in wait for Undertree, and I trust we shall have him 
if it be possible; and he shall be appointed to be at my 
house secretly, . and as soon as we shall have the 
possession of him, we shall immediately send your honour 
word” etc. (pp. 460-461). 

Upon June 19, 1574, he urged Burleigh to deal severely 
with the parties concerned in this supposed conspiracy, 
which he terms ‘‘This deep, devilish, traitorous dissimula- 
tion, this horrible conspiracy, hath so astonied me, that 
my wit, my memory, be quite gone” and talks of “my 
corporal eyes!” he stated that it would be fatal to disclose 
its object or to let these fellows escape (p. 461). In 
another letter Parker wrote “‘. . but I understand that 
on Friday Un. (Undertree) goeth toward the Isle, and then 
I surely trust he shall be stayed, unknown to him" and 
enclosed Undertree’s letter written to Parker's steward 
“this morning” for Burleigh’s perusal (p. 462). Evidently 
the latter regretted being made privy to the Primate’s 
underhand designs, but Parker maintained that it was in 
his opinion a matter on which men must spend credit or 
even life, and proceeded to inform the Secretary—“by 
message from Un., this night he shall be spoken with, 
either by hook or crook; and, sir, ye know we meant no 
gain thereby” (p. 463). Apparently Parker was success- 
ful this time and captured Undertree and others; he sent 
Burleigh an account of the result of this examination and, 
in addition, pleaded that—‘‘If this varlet be hanged . ‘ 
I would think it well”-—the plot must have concerned the 
Queen and pari passu the Establishment! (p. 464.) 

It looks as if Parker became somewhat of a cruel perse- 
cutor in his soured old age while Elizabeth herself died 
almost unpopular: he next wrote to Burleigh about some 
false report printed concerning a young woman aged 
twenty he had examined. He said he had imprisoned 
certain dissenters and would if he had his will imprison 
more—that he had publicly examined ‘‘the wench” as well 
as her parents also, but her mother refused to confess 
anything—‘‘Whose stubbornness we considering, sent her 
to close prison at Westminster gate” until they “have 
openly done their penance at Paul’s Cross”—evidently 
Parker was much upset at “the tragedy” (p. 465) in 
question. 

Later he wrote concerning his own publication of a Life 
of King Alfred and his proposed visit to the Queen for the 
purpose of presenting her with a copy; but that however— 

It was indeed hypocrisy on the part of these Elizabethan 
prelates to lament the feared spoliation of “the patrimony 
of Christ,” for upon what else had the new Church of 
England herself arisen? The letter is an early example of 
Anglican episcopal platitudes but it is plain from it that 
Parker had in reality a little higher view of his office than 
one would imagine from his letters to Elizabeth and Bur- 
leigh. Probably the Queen’s conversion to the rising 
Puritanism, already patronized by her favourite Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, would have meant the annihilation of 


her Anglican hierarchy; the latter were now really alarmed 
and not without reason. 
ALDRICH AGAIN. 

To return to Master Aldrich’s case at Cambridge, 
Parker wrote to Burleigh— “ . . . I understand 
that Aldrich’s matter is come before you;’’ apparently 
both this Master and the Fellows of Corpus Christi College 
had submitted the question to the Primate’s settlement, 
but this had been ignored by the Council and Aldrich had 
later appealed to Burleigh as Chancellor of Cambridge 
University. So Parker says he thinks it would have been 
better “‘to have ended by meincommission . . . But 
when this jurisdiction is so daintily looked on” it will harm 
both University and College—‘‘Surely, sir, his insolency 
is too great The childish maliciousness for his 
vain tales his ingratitude to me, besides their 
manifest precisianship, is too intolerable . . . I 
would things were so reformed as may tend to the quiet 
government of the realm, otherwise I do not much care 
for any jurisdiction,” etc. (p. 436.) 

In another letter about nonconformity to Burleigh, 
Parker wrote “ Surely if this fond faction be 
applauded to, or borne with, it will fall out to a popularity, 
and as wise men think, it will be the overthrow of all the 
nobility.” It is amusing to note how the astute Primate 
always mixed up the overthrow of Anglicanism with that 
of the class to whom he happened to be writing— 
“We have to do with such as neither be conformable in 
religion, nor in life will practise the same. Both papists 
and precisians have one mark to shoot at, plain disobedience ; 
some of simplicity, some of wiliness and stubbornness. 
I marvel what prudence it can be, first to hew thus at us, 
and certainly yourself will surely follow.” From his next 
remarks it is evident that Parker did not like the pros- 
pect of having to put his hand into his pocket, somewhat 
heavily too, in connection with Elizabeth’s proposed pro- 
gress into Kent and visit to Canterbury. 

Turning to the “Benet’’ College disturbances we find that 
Mr. Vice Chancellor’s forbidden wife apparently lived in 
London—“I perceive by your letter that my lord of 
Leicester is yet grieved, but I refer it to God. It may be 
that Iam too sharp. Indeed I mean well (as the surgeon 
doth in administering his corrosive), and am not trained 
up in the courtly eloquence, and I perceive the court is 
now altered from that I once knew it in. Well, God be 
merciful to us all, that we may spend our lives to please 
him” etc. (pp. 437-439.) Ina further letter about Aldrich, 
Parker says—‘‘and thus holding myself in suspense till I 
know your further pleasure;” for the former was being 
tried by the tribunal Parker terms the ‘‘Queen’s Majesty’s 
commissioners by prerogative of her Majesty.” 


My saints had many troubles, and various 
temptations, and great desolation. But they 


kept patient through all, and trusted God rather 
than themselves.—Imitation of Christ. 
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EDITOR'S MAIL BAG. 


In THANKSGIVING TO THE SACRED HEART. 
To the Editor of THE LAMP: 

Please accept enclosed offering for Masses for the Souls in 
Purgatory, in thanksgiving for the miraculous recovery of 
my little niece. The child was ill of typhoid fever, the best 
medical aid, both physician and nurse had been procured 
but all declared her recovery impossible. It was a case of 
walking typhoid with hemorrhages; for five days she 
hovered between life and death. We had recourse to the 
Sacred Heart in our need; had Masses offered for her and 
kept a light burning constantly before the statue of the 
Sacred Heart. When the crisis was favorably passed the 
physician feared a hasty decline, as she was always frail 
and had a weakness of the throat. Her illness was during 
the month of August, today, thanks to the Sacred Heart, 
she is stronger and healthier than ever before. 

M. A. L. 


SEND FATHER GALLAGHER YOUR OLD CATHOLIC 
PAPERS. 
Reverend and dear Editor: 

Please insert a line in LAMP requesting subscribers who 
have back numbers of the Lamp on hand to kindly forward 
them to the undersigned. You might, also, suggest that 
they remail monthly copy when finished with it. 

My teritory is somewhat extensive—68 miles south, 
27 southeast, 58 north, 65 west—rather a large parish 
considered from a Northern standpoint. 

Needless to remark that we must depend to a great 
extent upon the literature sent us by well wishers in the 
North. 

James F. GALLAGHER. 
St. Thomas Rectory, 
Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 


We Cannot—PERHAPS SOME OTHER RELIGIOUS 
Community CAN. 
Very Reverend and dear Father Paul: 

Would you consider the founding of another branch of 
your community out here if you got a beautiful location— 
a place with 126 acres having a fine house of 13 rooms, 2 
baths and toilets, all kinds of water, a gas engine that 
pumps water to reservoir whence flows water to all build- 
ings on place, cattle sheds, cement concrete, with stalls for 17 
cows, a farm house for hands with seven rooms close to 
barn which is very large with concrete floor, chicken coop, 
concrete floor 92 feet long, 90 acres of rich bottom land and 
balance in upland covered with walnut trees. Magnificent 
site, 3 miles from city, half mile from R. R. This place 
is finest in central Ohio in Licking Co. Can be purchased 
for seventeen thousand dollars—land adjoining worth from 
$200 to $300 an acre no better than it has. Another site 
with plain houses, 200 acres at $9,000, beside interurban 
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railway and steam road—B. & O. system. But former 
is far the best. 

I am only anxious to know if you wish to extend your 
usefulness and come out to Ohio in the event we could come 
to terms. This place is in a purely Protestant community 
and on the road to Gambier, Knox Co., where the Episcopal 
College is situated, once the home of Kent Stone. 

Let me hear from you. 

A PRIEST IN Onto. 
Address, B. M. O. 
Care of Lamp. 


CaTHoLic HoME SEEKERS INFORMATION BuREAU. 
To the Editor of Tue LAMP: 

Will you kindly permit me through THE Lamp to address 
those of your clerical and lay readers who are interested in 
the work of the Catholic Colonization Society of the U.S. A. 

Our aim is to send out Literature about our great Coun- 
try, and with the hope to concentrate our Catholic people 
into Catholic centers, so as to make it possible to have 
Catholic schools, and strong Catholic societies; instead of 
having the people scatter from city ‘to hamlet in years of 
fruitless endeavor and loss of faith. 

This is part of the Catholic Colonization work, its scope. 
We do not wish to send valuable literature to where it is 
not desired; nor the kind not desired. Therefore if any 
reader of THE Lamp desires to know anything about.any 
particular section of this, our vast State of California, 
kindly drop us a post card or letter and we shall send you 
what we consider best, from what we can gather from your 
instructions. I hope you will consider that I am trying to 
assist you and yours. I remain, 

Very sincerely, 
H. EUMMELIN. 
Address ° 
Rev. Father Eummelin, Grosse Building, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


BOOK NOTES. 


The Catholic Truth Society sends us a useful, and as 
always, an up to mark assortment of their recent publica- 
tions, among them Mother Mary Loyola’s excellent little 
brochure Why Must I Suffer? A Talk with The Toilers: 
Who is Saint Joseph? by Cardinal Vaughan: A Pilgrim of 
Eternity, The Story of a Unitarian Minister: Social Work on 
Leaving School, By Rev. C. T. Plater, S.J. St. Gilbert of 
Sempringham, and Father MacMahon’s admirable Bebels’ 
Libel on Woman. 


Confession in the Church of England Since the Reforma- 
tion. A Paper Read at Cambridge, Lent, 1911. By B. W, 
Randolph, D.D., Canon of Ely. Longmans Green. This 
is a High Church Anglican presentation of the case for the 
continuity of the practise of Confession in the Church of 
England. And the author would seem to have proved his 
point to the satisfaction of his Catholic-minded brethren 


a a 


in the Establishment. He cites a goodly list of English 
writers and theologians. The peculiarly Anglican teaching 
of the non-obligation of Penance is set forth in the closing 
words of the Author’s Preface. ‘“‘It is hoped that enough 
evidence has been brought forward to show that private 
confession has constantly been looked upon, not as a party 
question, but rather as a legitimate Church of England 
practise and a true part of our heritage, which it is the duty 
of the clergy to put before their people, so long as they do 
so with a due sense of proportion—not as if it were necessary 
that every one should go to Confession, or as if a high 
degree of spiritual life were unattainable without it—but 
rather as a medicine and a means of grace of which Church- 
men are perfectly free to avail themselves, and which under 
certain circumstances they are recommended, or even 
urged, to use.” 





The Coming of the Saints. By John W. Taylor, M. D. 
Methuen & Co., 36 Essex St., Strand, W. C. London. 
Price 5s. We are more than pleased to see this second 
edition of the late Dr. Taylor’s altogether delightful book. 
We are glad also that it is now in a smaller form, Crown 
8vo. instead of Demy 8vo., and so less expensive, while 
the book is in every way as well gotten up. The twenty- 
six illustrations, from photographs, are very artistic and 
satisfying. 

To quote from the publishers’ notes: ‘This book deals 
with the beginning of Christian life in Palestine and with the 
history of the earliest missions to the West. The old traditions 
found in Spain, in southern France (the Rhone Valley), and 
in England (at Glastonbury), and the relation of these to one 
another and to the recognised historical, early Christian and 
mediaeval literatures are carefully considered.” 

Dr. Taylor's Introduction is so beautiful, and so clearly 
sets forth the raison and the subject matter of the book 
that wecannot forbear quoting: “Byeasy walking stages on 
land and by sailing ships or strong sailing and rowing boats 
at sea—such as you may pass today as you steam down the 
Mediterranean—the Saints came journeying from Palestine 
in the first days of the Chrisiian era. Strangers and pilgrims, 
with few or none to notice and keep record of their wanderings, 
they came to distant couniries and to strange peoples. They 
wandered about, being often ‘destitute, afflicted, and tormented 
(of whom the world was not worthy). They wandered in 
deserts and in mountains, and they sheltered in dens and 
caves of the earth.’ I may have but little that is 
new to bring to a well known controversy. Indeed, I have 
come to no controversy at all. ‘The bloom of the rose-petal 
belongs to the heart of the perfume-seller,’ and I will not risk 
its beauty and fragrance in the handling and appraising 
necesscvy for controversy. . I have not taken upon 
myself to disentangle history from legend. The modern 
critic is by no means infallible, and in rooting out the tares, is 
apt to destroy the wheat also. ‘Let both grow together until 
the harvest.’ ”’ 

We doubt if any more charming or acceptable New Year’s 
gift book can be found. 
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Joseph Haydn. The Story of His Life. From the 
German of Franz Von Seeburg. By the Rev. J. M. Toohey, 
C. S.C. The Ave Maria Press. Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Price $1.25. This is a very interesting and edifying 
biography of a great musician, as fascinating as a*novel, for 
it is a romance in real life. 


FRANCISCAN CALENDAR FOR, JANUARY. 


CIRCUMCISION OF OuR LorD. 


Fe 

2. Octave of St. Stephen, Protomart. 

3. Octave of St. John, Apost. and Evang. 

4. Octave of the Holy Innocents, MM. 

5. Vigil of the Epiphany—Telesphorus, P., M. 


6. EpipHANy oF Our Lorpb. 
7. 1st SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
8. Of the Octave. 
9. Of the Octave. 
10. Of the Octave—B. Giles, C. 
11. Of the Octave—S. Hyginus, P., M. 
12. Of the Octave. 
13. Octave of the Epiphany. 
14. 2Np SUNDAY AFTER Ep1pHANY—Holy Name of Jesus. 
15. St. Paul, First Hermit; St. Maurus, Abb. 
16. SS. Berard and Comp., Mm. 
17. S. Anthony, Abb. 
18. Chair of St. Peter at Rome—S. Prisca, V. andjM. 
19. St. Canute, K.; SS. Marius and Comp., MM. 
20. SS. Fabian, P., and Sebastian, M. 
21. Tuirp SUNDAY AFTER EprpHANy—S. Agnes, V., M. 
22. SS. Vincent and Anastasius, Mm. 
23. Espousals B. V. M., S. Emerentiana. 
24. St. Timothy, B., M. 
25. Conversion St. Paul, Ap. 
26. St. Polycarp, B., M. 
27. St. John Chrysostom, B., C., and D. 
28. Fourta SUNDAY AFTER EpipHaANY—B. Matthew, B., 
C., O.F.M. 
29. St. Francis de Sales, B., C., D. 
30. St. Hyacintha, V. 3rd Order. 
31. B. Ludovica, W. 3rd Order. 


NO OR KNOW? 


Father Bernard Vaughan, S. J., while on a mission tour 
in an English town recently was awakened to the fact that 
the Protestant Alliance had already been there by the 
obvious posters hung around the wall and trees as follows: 

NO POPERY: 

Nothing abashed, Father Vaughan tried some sign- 

painting of his own, with the following result: 
KNOW POPERY. 
—Catholic Opinion. 
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